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| Commonwealth, which I had brought with me, 

| but two little maidens in their robes de nutt 

TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM camo nojselessly as spirits to my room, and, ere 
THE GERMAN OF PLATEN. } 

— . |I was aware of their presence, were peering at 

me from behind the newspaper and wonder- 


[After the death of Charles the Great, th 
first Teutonic Emperor of the Romans, things | ing if I had any more stories to tell them. I 


fell into a state of great confusion, from which directed their attention to the fourth page of the 
order gradually appeared under the firm rule of | Commonwealth, and had the satisfaction of in- 
Henry the Fowler, Duke of the Saxons, who | teresting them in some pretty rhymes which led 
was chosen Emperor. He was succeeded by his | to atalk of rhymes and rhythm, and an attempt 
son, Otto the Great, who married Edith of Eng-/ on their part to make some rhymes for them- 
land; his grandson, Otto II., who married Theo- | selves. The younger wished to show me how 
phané of Byzantium, and his great grandson, | well she could write with her toes, and as I was 
Otto HI. The latter was chosen when yet a| watching her and complimenting her wonderful 
child to fill the throne left vacant by his father's | acquirements we heard little two-year-old com- 
death, and at sixteen, assuming the reins of gov-|ing up the stairs. The frolicsome boy had 
ernment, went to Rome, where he was crowned | awakened the house, and there was no more 
Emperor. He made a second visit there a year | sleep that Sunday morning. He was a little sun- 
or two after, when he deposed a wretched pope, | beam, ready to warm everybody with his smiles. 
and where he finally fell a victim to poison given | We loved to repeat his wonderful infantile say- 
him by the widow of the rebel Crescentius, | ings, and consider that he was no fool to make 
whose rebellion he had subdued. Filled with | us ashamed of him. There was a bright little 
the mystical spirit of medizvalism, he alone, of | girl three years of age in the next cottage. As 
all the Teutonic Cesars, desired to restore Rome | the two little ones were playing together one 
to her old place as mistress of the world. Be-/| day upon the grassy hillside cries were heard, 
fore his second journey into Italy he visited the | and when the anxious mothers came to question 
tomb of his great forerunner, in the Cathedral | them as to the trouble, little Mary replied that 
of Aachen, and took from the neck of the dead | she had ‘‘lost the balance of her partner.” I 
Emperor the cross of gold. But the ‘‘Wonder | do not know how the child came to make this 
of the World,” as he was called, perished mis- | answer, but I imagine she may have got the idea 
erably, and his great schemes died with him.] | from her little playmate whose sisters, in learn- 
_— ing him the changes of the cotillon, had also 
O earth! take thou the weary one, life-weary | taught him to say ‘balance to partners.” 
one to thee! Of ministers, lawyers and doctors there was 
in the far-off southland my pilgrimage | great dearth, and those who had need of 
shall be; consulting these professional gentlemen were 
I stand upon the boundary that parteth life from | obliged to go to the city, three miles away. 
death, Most of the cottagers had closed their dwellings 
And lo! my twenty spring-tides have vanished | in the city for the summer and did not care to 
like a breath. return till cold weather should oblige them to 
Full of dreams never realized, orphaned and sad | do so; but their Catholic servants, with their 


Lament of the Emperor Otto III. 





I stand, prayer-books in their hands and the priest in 
And see the reins of Empire escaping from my their thoughts, were wont to take leave of their 
hand; mistresses every Saturday night or Sunday 


morning. Habit reconciles us to many disad- 
vantages, and thus the necessary labors of the 
Sabbath came to be satisfactorily accomplished 
without the aid of servants. Surely we should 
not be ashamed or unwilling to perform any of 
the humble duties of life when we consider the 


Another yet may grasp them, less weak, and 
stretching forth 

From the great seven-hilled city to the havens 
of the North. We 

Yet in the land of spirits my shame I still shall 





rae; : : : 5 ; 
For ever faults committed the palid shade pur- example which Christ set for us in washing his 
sue; disciple’s feet. 
And vainly have I striven to ‘scape the curse by 
prayer walks through the Jows or woodland paths, 
’ 


For see, John and Crescentius, they come to 
meet me there! 

But no! repentant pleading shall yet the mighty 
bend; 

Once more I shall behold him, my father and my 
‘friend, 

For whom I have so often asked in my boyhood’s 
years; 

Him over whose untimely grave I shed enough 
of tears. 

The German nation’s rulers, they atand about 
God's throne; 

Beckons my mighty grandfather, beckons his 
noble son; 

And on my head serenely laying her pious hands, 

There also stands Matilda; deep-moved there 
Henry stands. 

Now first I feel how empty are fortune’s gifts to 
man, 

Although my head has worn a crown almost 
since life began; 

And what to me seemed weighty is light as fleet- 


and countenance expr 


nearly fitted for college. 


ing foam, 
O world thou art so worthless, thou art so small, | 5 servants. As I have no permission to |i 
O Rome! write thus of my friends I have given no names. | F 


O Rome! when all my blossoms withered like 
leaflets dry, 

It is not meet the Cesar’s dust within thy walls 
should lie; 

They would cast my ashes to the winds who cast 
their faith away ; 

By the great Charles at Aachen, my bones, I 
charge, ye lay— 

For the true palms wave only there where his 


and I trust there will be no offence given. 


record of the past there are some pages we do 


of idle words, and, perhaps, of mistakes and dis- 

standards fly ; appointments. Thus may our retrospections 
All in imperial vestments I saw the Cesar lie; | lead us to make introspection into our own 
Ah me! how dared I open his sacred grave, and minds and discover our own errors and short- 








how | comings. With 1 flowi h 
Dared I to touch the laurels that shadow o’er his | ith ceaseless murmur flowing on thy course— | make four. 
brow? | Lysander S. Richards’ Travels, _| 1" whose dark, deep, unfathomable waters 
| 


—_—e 


not like to read. They tell us of wasted hours, | heights! 


O strange, mysterious stream of melancholy! 


plains where the land is undulating. These 
fences are about five board-slabs high, open and 
inclined, at an angle of 75 degs. towards the track, 
and two more slats on top at an opposite angle, 
as a partial roof, making a concavity towards 
the snow-blast, and difficult is it for the drift to 
pass over it. The sheds which, as aforesaid, 
cover the track completely, are stoutly built; 
timbers on which boards are nailed are a foot 
square, with double-slanted roof or mansard. 
The snow-level reached to the roof of the forty- 
mile shed in some places, and, in fact, com- 
pletely buried the roof when I passed through 
the shed in May. 

We now approach the great American canon, 
which is nesrly two thousand feet below the. 
track, and through this canon flows the north 
fork of the American river, and here is the 
celebrated Cape Horn, not partially surrounded 
by water, but by a vast precipice below. Crofutt 
says of it: ‘‘A few moments ago we left the 
canon behind—now behold, it breaks on our 
view again, and this time right under us, as it 
were, but much farther down. It seems as 
though we could jump from the platform into 
the river, so close are we to the brink of the 
precipice. Steadily on goes the long train, 
while far below us the waters dance along, and 


the river, looking like a winding thread of sil- 
ver, laid in the bottom of the chasm twenty-five 


hundred feet below us. This is Cape Horn, one 


of the grandest scenes on the American conti- 
nent, if not in the world. Timid ladies will 
draw back with a shudder (from the car-win- 
dow), one look into the awful chasm being suf- 
ficient to unsettle their nerves and deprive 
them of the wish to linger near the grandest 
scene on the whole line of the trans-continental 
road.” 


As I could obtain a better view of the cape on 


the car-platform than in the car through the 
window, I hastened outside the car before we 
reached the spot and stood upon the platform- | comes fora period a fixture. 
step admiring the dizzy precipice, twenty-five 


while those who were socially inclined united | reality. Awhile ago, when in California, quite | come to us, from without or within? 
with their neighbors in a service of song on the | 3 sensation was started about the cape. The 
Sabbath day. Thefone to whom every cottager | papers had it that an inventor in San Francisco | against section, when whole families were laid | face and form of Paul Malatesta. 


looked as a leader upon these occasions is a re- | had discovered and prepared a chemical com- | upon their country’s altar; when blood flowed 
mmanding presence | bination that would set the globe on fire; that like water, and tears stood in every eye; when | only in order to revert to the problem which | which he had to face all the way on his home- 


markable man of fine, ( 
ve of the noblest and | the compound could be placed in water—a large | the contest appeared unequal, and the odds in| the first glance at it suggested. 


ible precipice, and left there to die. 


It seemed interesting to record their example, | tectives from San Francisco were said to have | t 
gone to the spot in search of the body and to | upon the carpet rolls and rolls of bunting ready 
The time has come when wandering feet are | arrest the murderers if found. The story was | 
returning home. We gather around our firesides | 80 well got up that many people foolishly be-|@0 unseen chorus which filled the country, 
and relate experiences which may never come | lieved it, anc visited Cape Horn to witness poured in uniso 
to us again. As leaf by leaf we peruse the| the operations and gaze upon the lifeless form | and there the representation ended, and there 
of the sad wretch hurled from these dizzy struck its root the certainty of victory which | ¢ 





Melancholy. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


O friends! leave your lamenting, but take me NUMBER TWENTY-ONE.—THE HUMBOLDT, THE| Are mirrored but in broken images! 


SIERRAS AND CAPE HORN. 


As we reach Nevada we approach the Hum- 
| boldt range of mountains, and a very pretty 
| range it is; high and long, with numerous peaks 
towering to the skies, snow-capped, and indi- 
cating plainly the enow-line on the mountain- 
side. All the mountain ranges visited indi- 
cated distinctly these lines, generally about 
midway from base to summit; above the line 
the mountain is white with the beautiful snow; 

The summer of 1876 has gone, and we recall | below, a carpet of green verdure, with not a 
it only by retrospective thoughts. If the days | single crystal to indicate the Arctic cold above; 
have been well spent, and no great mistakes have | and, as one stands sweltering and melting with 
been made, there is pleasure and instruction also heat in the valley below (as I have dune in 
in such reflections. The coming of summer was these mountain regions) and looks upon the 
like the anticipated visit of an old friend; not summits covered with those cool beds of snow, 
my friend alone, but everybody's friend. The jit is simply aggravating that Darius Green 
sun shone, the birds sang, and the flowers should have failed to give the world the bene- 
bloomed for everybody. The scenes in which fits of a first-class flying-machine with which 
I have most delighted are those which all may one could soar to these cool abodes and linger 
have enjoyed. The Great Architect of the | at his pleasure on the summits ere his return to 
universe invites all to his vast temple, and | the hot valleys below; and when one spends a 
whether we wander amid forest shades or pause | gummer a hundred miles or more inland from 
upon the mountain-side to behold the beauty of | the Pacific coast, with the temperature at times 
the landscape we may feel assured of a spiritual, from 100 to 125 degs. in the shade, he would 
invisible presence inspiring us to prayer and not ‘“‘stand” long “upon the order of his going,” 
praise. The flowers of summer have faded, but but would ‘‘go at once.” 
the kind and thoughtful words which neighbors; At the base of the Humboldt mountains runs 
and friends have spoken can never die. In other | the Humboldt river, and the valley through 
spheres we may hear their sweet refrain. Let) which it flows, between the mountains, is called 
us thank God for our friends and love our ene- | ¢he Humboldt canon; a town or station bears 
mies if we are so unfortunate as to have any. | also the name of Humboldt; and this illustri- 

In recalling the incidents of the summer I ous scientist is still further remembered by 
cannot omit the mention of a visit toa cottage on some very deep natural wells in the region 
the shores of Narragansett Bay. Itis a pretty bearing his name, called Humboldt wells—wells 
cottage on the summit ofa hill, and partially con- | g9 deep that the bottom has not been found, 
cealed from sight by circumjacent orchards and having been already sounded eight hundred feet. 
cottages. Thither I went one Saturday after- These certainly are the most fitting monuments 


hence, I pray! 
And with your gleaming weapons for my funeral | 
car make way ; 
Cover the grave with roses I have so early won, 
And lay the deediess man beside the man who 


most has done. 
A. W. 


Retrospections. 
estes 
RY A MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN, 





Upon whose shores since days of early childhood 
My solitary soul has pitched her tent— 

What magic spell, what secret power, subtle 
Yet irresistible, holds me forever 

Upon thy barren banks? where sparely grow 
A few frail flowers, pallid and odorless, 

And stunted willows, swaying in the wind, 
Haag their long branches down into the waves 


chance, 


Dips his slow wing. 


For howsoever oft 


My feet have strayed from thee to other lands, 
Where the glad morning dawns with clearer light, | the ordinary way. He grows, like ‘‘Topsy,” and 
And evening in more royal splendor shines, 
Where meads are green, and sweet with bright- | ages meet in him, or how does he anticipate 


hued flowers, 


And limpid brooks flash gaily in the sun— 

Or soon or late, with yearning at my heart, 
My face was ever set towards thee again, 
Swift wandering back I welcomed e’er in thee 
My long familiar home. 


Oft have I gone 


Close down unto the water’s edge, and stood 
Where bolder waves rolled up and washed my 


feet, 


And sometimes, venturing in still deep and 


deeper, 


Breasted full daringly thy chilling flood 
With a strange sense of joy. And other times 


Have I sat on thy banks and silently, 
Beneath the dim white light of moon or stars, 
Watched long the beauteous forms that drifted by 


On thy dark tide, O stream of melancholy! 


With fair, dead faces upturned to the heavens, 
Forms that I know so weil—all the sweet hopes, 


The fervent prayers, the brave, high faith and 


courage, 





noon. Imagine an old lady trudging up the hill, which the American could offer to his y; 
a travelling-bag in each hand, and her thoughts | for these are not the works of art, but “‘Dame 
intent upon surprising the little folks whom she Nature,” whose labors upon them have not only 
fancies dancing whirligigs of delight around her | taken centuries but ages. At Reno we took 
and wondering what she has brought them from cars south for the most extensive, richest and 
“the city of notions.” While enjoying this} deepest silver-mines in the world, at Virginia 
pleasant reverie I suddenly felt the touch of a City and Gold Hill, Nevada. A description of 
gentle hand upon my shoulder and hegrd my these rich mines, however, I shall give hereaf- 
name spoken by a sisterly voice. Surprisingly ter, upon my travels in the bowels of the earth, 
surprised, I looked behind me, and there was | fifteen hundred feet below the surface. | 
mater familias ready to escort me to her cottage. | We now approach the Sierra Nevadas, a very 
The children came out to meet us, and in the | lofty and extensive range of mountains; and it 
shower of small talk which ensued I enjoyed a js in these mountains that the railroad was ex- 
season of great refreshing which made me feel pensive to build, for over it is built forty miles 
young once more. At night we all watched for of one continuous snow-shed, or nearly con-| 
the steamboat which should bring pater familias, | tinuous, to protect the track from a snow-block- | 
and when the children saw it approaching, down sde. The Sierras are a very snowy range of | 
the hill they rushed in frantic joy to meet their mountains. We passed over them and reached | 
papa and see what he had brought for them in the highest point at a station called the Summit. | 
his big basket—something, I dare say, to ap- I strolled about and walked upon snow twenty 
pease their great appetites. We must excuse | feet deep, in the middle of May; nothing but 
the eating prop nsities of childhood. Whenwe snow could be seen in these high regions except | 
were young and our appetites were keen did not | tall pine-trees piercing through the whitened 
we think first of all of our stomachs? Some- | mass. The ride through forty miles of sheds 
times, too, we abused our poor stomachs. Alas! | would be tiresome if it were not for the cracks 
the temptations are great, and who may with- | in the side, and sometimes a board or two fallen 
ck m? |down to give you a glimpse of the beautiful 
AAT Sequitoes nor other disreputable | canon hundreds of feet below and mountain 
our slumbers; neither was | peaks beyond, with large pines and cedars grow- 
Fiear of thieves or midnight assassins. No, ing uponthem. Snow-fences are abundant, and 
intoxicating liquors being sold on the premises, usually there are four or five rows of them a 
everybody was disp d to be p bl Ris- | little distance from the track, to break the drift- 












The golden dreams, the passionate great desires, 
That once were warm with life-blood from my 
heart, 

And long ago have perished! 

How great space 
I yet shall dwell upon thy shores, O stream! 
I may not say—perchance some day thy current 
May seize me in strong arms and bear me on 
Far and yet farther out, until the shores 


| Shall sink away, the waters round about 


Grow clear and beauteous like an azure sea, 

The heavens above flush suddenly with deep 
gold. 

And then, perchance, shall my beloved dead 

Thrill and pulsate with new-found, other life, 

Ope their sweet eyes, and look on me and rise, 

And gently take me by the trembling hand; 

And so my soul, her tent forever folded, 

A cloud of radiant angels in her train, 

Shall leave thy shores, O stream, and floating 
upward, 

Hear but thy distant murmur far below! 





Nebulous Signs, 

“Some feelings are like our hearing; they 
come as sounds do before we know their reason.” 
Who can ever exhaust or understand the com- 
pound of his being? From earliest infancy how 
peculiar are our manilestations; how direct our 
preferences; ‘‘we show confidence or distrust 
without any apparent volition; some internal 
monitor warns us.” How subtle the thread 





ing early Sunday morning, I thought to read the } ng snow, especially in rome places across the 


which connects these tiny ones with the external 


t 


| world! What a volume is revealed in the depths 
| of those deep-seated liquid orbs; how they pene- 
trate, interkindle, and stir within us myriad 
questionings! How at times they seem to oc- 
cupy a personal realm, and people it with a pop- 
ulace of which we are ignorant! They have 
companions, whether of their own fabrication 
or invisible links which float to them. They 
are never at a loss for words, and, as soon as 
they can lisp, spin numbers and carry on con- 
versations without external aid. How they will 
spend hours in dream-land, apparently so far 
away! What studies they are! How they will 
start up with a shower of interrogations which 
would confound philsopher and divine! 

In some form these processes go on indefi- 
nitely. Peculiar temperaments seize the far off. 
Amid joyous surroundings we catch the flapping 
of distant wings; a portent is in the air; what is 
coming? What makes us strangely sad? Why 
are we icy cold? What electric spark thrills us? 
What curdles the blood in our veins? Again, 
as in stillest water, we sense a storm, and ere a 
speck is in the horizon even to oldest seamen, 
we are bristling with all conceivable arrange- 
ments. What signal strikes the alarm? Once 
more, what impels us on without special com- 
mand to put our house in order, keep every ac- 
count closed, doalmost the impossible, as though 
we were on the edge of an important event 
which would tax our energies to their utmost 
and interfere with daily routine? What stray 
feeler runs out among the unknown and tele- 
graphs that there might be a sudden knock at 
our door? What wisdom that we do not quite 
comprehend the nature of the message! Often 


‘‘We never know the blow which is to crush 


and days in our atmosphere! From what mir- 
ror do they get reflected? How persistently an 
immense scythe rests in our apartment, and be- 


ouched beaks and stood aside. 


o be unfurled, the ends loose. Presently from |i 


never flagged. It was nothing to the multitude; 1 
which spanned that lurid sky. 


By this I understand the immense 


The changing lights, the shifting clouds of heaven | and which all owe to each, and which is the | this. 
tions than formerly, there must be a reason for 


whole of social life.” 


individuals. 
what contrarieties enter into each one. 


clivities not only to parents but perhaps to/|t 


or wholly solve our problem. 
how shreds of traits are blended for new com- 
binations. Then, amid poverty, almost squalor, 
a genius will arise which cannot be traced in 


will cut a rvuad with his diamond. How do the 


that which is to come? What thought or co- 

terie impressed the mother? Whose product 

is he? 

What gives Tojetti his art of coloring? How 

the cloth of gold impresses us in his ‘‘Elaine.” 

The accessories are in keeping; the light of the 

gray morning gilding the towers and water; 

the wagon and horses ; the brothers in mute sad- 

ness after their last kiss ; the chariot-bier clothed 

in black and graced with flowers of neutral tint; 

the youthful face with streaming, brilliant hair, 

the delicate hands with lily and letter; the 

dumb old servitor bent on his strange errand; 

and yet how first and last rises the wondrous 

luster of that regal coverlid! 

How widespread are mosses, shells, ferns, 

weeds, seed-vessels! How spiritual and sym- 

pathetic they become when fashioned artistically 

into wreaths and various devices! The char- 

acter is preserved, but so brought out that we 

hardly recognize our humble pets. The one 

who most adroitly arranges adds her own in- 

terior acumen, and really reproduces what es- 

capes the majority of observers. If we dive 

deep enough, we shall detect that each has a 

nugget of pure ore, hidden it may be, yet await- 

ing the assayer. There is a rich vein in the 

most commonplace, and appreciation under the | 
roughest garb. The pearl may be fast locked, 
but the magician can open with his key, and the 
worst specimen of the race will yet unfold and 
be ‘clothed upon.” Ages may be required, but 
the power will be equal to the need, and bright 
stars and constellations shall be evolved from 
this nebulous darkness and incompleteness ! 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


n ‘*My country, ’tis of thee!” | ° 


| not to solve it. 


life unendurable. 


ence without him. 


sion a crime. 


sible. 


means that this one’s 


pulses. 


that to look at it is to 


from this face. 
woman beside it. 


folds. 


ity for endurance, no 
cept for an individual. 


man might say :— 


interprets itself, and how friends, acquaintances, | nance of the woman. 
hundred feet below, as we rushed madly by and | neighbors, are mown down till an immense har- | complete surrender to the influence of man, and | remonstrating with the hawk, was choked by a 


rounded the cape; and a delightful view pre-| vest is gleaned! What shot it into our path? 
sented itself as [ looked back upon the short 


The lid | the artist has interpreted Tennyson falsely :— 


That 


he burden. 
ove except in poems; 


it was prophecy to one lone soul who thanked | and suffer intensely through wounded affection 


God then, and thanks him now, for the bow is immense. It would seem to me, however, 
that so far as I can trace the emotional history 


A fitting period is the remark of Victor Hugo, | of my kind, the degree of suffering from this 


hat ‘‘the republic is the law of two and two | cause decreases as the world grows older. 
Perhaps no social problem could be found 


reciprocal concession which each owes to all, | Whose solution offers so many difficulties as 


If women suffer 


can almost dissect ourselves and trace our pro- | at my side to ask if she believed such a condi- f 
xists to be perpetual and | '° : 
with us over here, have long been in the front 


rank; but I read an article in the North Amert- 
can Review, a centennial article on American 


ion of things as now e 


grandsires and dames, uncles, aunts and a drift | inevitable. The SRE Or RR ‘“‘Just as long as 
from we know not where. We may do our ut- | the world stands suffering will be necessary as 


Where sometimes a lone, voiceless bird, per-| most at investigation, and yet we cannot fathom | 4 purifier and regenerator of the human being, 
It is curious | and no high work can be accomplished except | ® 


by a person capable of keen suffering.” An- 
other thought was added by a lady some twenty- 
five years younger than the first, which I give 
in the quotation which closed it :— 

‘‘For the mark of rank in nature 


Is capacity of 


to us from the past—a 











| The writers in this riment, alone, are to be held | 
responsible for the sentiments advanced. ]} 


both cases is the same; the bitterest anguish, a | 
feeling which cc sicamaeas Wied other and makes 


; 


€ 





lived before us. 


the other figures on the same canvas. 
any words could convey the impression received 
It is far nobler than that of the 

The forebead is stamped with 
intellectual power, and the entire expression is 
that of a man in whom passion could not possi- 
bly take the reins from the hands of self-respect. 
The eyes are looking tar away; he hardly seems 
to be thinking of the woman whom his arm en- 
However Dante meant to paint her, the 
artist has made her weak. There is less power 
of thought in her face, and though much capac- 


Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled. 


One does not get an impression of pain in look- 
ng at the picture; nor does one feel pain in P 
eading the description of the dead Elaine. 
Then rested | But to paint the woe into the face of the living 
Elaine would require a greater fineness whether 
n brush or pen. 
Tennyson has painted two Elaines, and the 
ne we know best is the one who lives and suf- 
fers, and not the one from whom death has taken 


Women seldom die of unrequited | ¥ : 
of science generally full of kindness. 


Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian made the 
best of guides for his appreciation of the mar- 
vellous exhibition in Philadelphia. 
say that he spoke with the utmost enthusiasm 
of Prof. Marsh of Yale, for his lectures at New 
York sufficiently attest his opinion concerning 
Marsh and his achievement. 
manifested some misgivings whether the Ameri- 
cans really knew what a man they have in Marsh, 


‘ The knight cannot love 
“Elaine,” and she dies rather than endure exist- 


Francesca possesses the 


whole soul of her lover, but the existence of the 
brother-husband makes the fostering of the pas- 
There is too much moral purity 
in the composition of both to make anything so 
vulgar as flight and clandestine marriage pos- 
(infer this from the abbreviated form 
of Dante’s story of them, and from the artist’s 
conception of the lover.) If the face of a man 
may be taken as an index of character, Tojetti 


face shall tell us that he is 


incapable of deceit or crime in the gratification 
of his own wishes; he is a man who would rather 
bear intense suffering than yield to base im- 
So wonderfully has the artist wrought 
the struggle of a nature capable of pure and in- 
tense passion and incapable of violating a moral 
obligation in gratifying it into this countenance 


forget ‘‘Elaine,” and even 
I doubt if 


capacity for sacrifice ex- 
She would bend to the 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved [ not honor more; 
How steadily it | but one reads no such heroism in the counte- | medan intolerance they are found in the same 


It is just the old story of 


seems equally true for England and Italy. It 
When the sea is on a high tilt, when crests | seems almost unjust to deny the quality of hero- | sion of the Moors from Spain is counterpart of 
curve high up the mountain in the clouds, with | foam and winds moan, then rage, when small and | ism to Francesca when we remember that she | the persecution of Christians in Turkey. The 
the deep abyss below, which could not but reveal | large crafts are pitilessly swallowed or stranded, | threw herself before her lover and received the | trouble can never be remedied until every state 
the fact that if, in turning this sharp point, the | when every moment disaster is announced, how, | stab aimed at him. But we are not dealing with | is secularized. 

cars should, through any defect, twist and jerk | spite of this, do we get assurance that our loved | the legendary Francesca, but with Tojetti’s in- 
off the edge of the precipice, a tumbling andj one is safe? What is there in our vision of an | terpretation of her on the canvas. Possibly to | familiar by this time with the face of the Ameri- 
Contemplative minds found pleasure in quiet | jumbling over and over down its bank, two thou- | old ark hugging the shore which should lull our | other eyes her face would tell another tale; to| can interviewer, and, perhaps, was even feeling 
sand feet, would not be all a dream, but a living | fears, and trust the briny abyss? How did it | mine it expressed an exalted sentimentalism; | g gense of bereavement in the absence of that 
the glory and strength, the moral magnetism | friend that sticketh closer than a brother, I lost 
And in our civil war, when section was pitted | that helps the beholder, was all painted into the | jjttle time in approaching him, note-book and 


hat some artist would transfer the ideal of| soyon weeks, instead of seven months. Both 
‘Nell” to canvas.) It does not seem tome that | he and Mrs. Huxley deelare themselves espe- 
cially delighted by the glimpses they got of 
American home and social life. 
most pleasant episodes of their visit was two 
days passed with that charming Cambridge com- 


clear-featured face 


but the number who live 


less through their emo- 


K ° . 1 
Interior histories are ever interesting because | the amelioration; and if we could reach that Y : 
they give phases, and exhibit the make-up of | reason would it not be possible to hasten the and thoroughly-informed men of science now 


It is no wonder when we consider | retorm still more? Wi 
We | such a question in my mind I turned to a lady 


I know not} ward voyage. I was just about to ask him to 
best qualities of manhood. Without the ad-| body of water—set on fire and burn everything | favor of the enemy; when mourning was in| what accredited art-critics would say of the exe- | give me, in a word, his views of the absolute, 
vantage of a day’s schooling, he has educated|up. That a party of the most intelligent men | daintiest and lowliest house, what, or whose, | cution of the picture. I can only say how it/ when he so far anticipated my purpose as to in- 
himself, supported dependent relatives, and is | in San Francisco, well-known to the public, had | faculty painted a series of pictures upon the | agrees or differs with my own conception, drawn | form me that he found the “‘Germania,” which 
now a man of wealth and much respected in the | accompanied the inventor in a boat on the broad | retina, and brought an assurance which legions | from the idyl. The external accompaniments | my experience had induced him to sail on, a 
community. Though he is only a barber he is | Pacific to witness the experiment; and, to their| Of dead could not overcome? Bristling bay- | are all faithfully given—the palled barge, the | spjendid ship. His tour was thoroughly enjoy- 
so highly esteemed by his patrons that they have | utter astonishment, the experiment succeeded, | onets marched through the room in countless | canopy of blackest samite, the lily, the bolster, able, the only drawback being the head wind on 
given him valuable testimonials of their regard. | the ocean being set on fire by this compound | numbers, their record kept by a devoted patriot | the cloth of gold coverlet, the streaming hair, | pis return, which delayed the “Celtic” two days, 
As a flute-player he excels, while his wife is a| and immediately extinguished by the inventor. | of older perils. This was repeated again and | the old dumb servitor, and the clear-featured, | and prevented his appearing in London to give 
skillful pianist, and often joins her husband in| Also, that the inventor of this terrible com-| again. Then, after a pause of some evenings, | smiling face. There is no trace of suffering; | the first lecture of the autumn season to his 
playing accompaniments at these social sings. | pound, possessing the power to burn the world | appeared a globe suspended in mid air. Two | no more than sickness would have in the ideal | ojagseg in the School of Science. As for Ameri- 
I have krown them for many yeers, and have| up, threatened to do so unless he was very | distinct but invisible forces strove to sever it, | face of ‘Little Nell.” (And here I could wish | oq his only regret is that his stay there was but 
been pleased to remark their inereasing pros-|Tichly rewarded to abstain; but, alas for the| but in vain. The more it was wrenched the | ¢ 
perity. They have three sons, one of whom is | cruel fellow! in the silence of the night he was | stronger it was cemented. This parry over, | + 
1 like to commend | kidnapped by some hirelings in disguise, hustled | sprung to sight an ancient tankard. 
the example of these lads, who have not only | off to the cars, put aboard, and when the train, | flew back and a new-born infant was exposed to 
made great progress in their studies, but have | which was travelling eastward across the con-| view. After another interval upright frames 
also been so useful at home that the household | tinent, arrived at Cape Horn, this world-de- | were set for weaving and the threads arranged. 
duties have been performed with but little aid | stroying inventor was dragged to the platform | Without visible hands or machinery the bright | | 
n the darkness of the night, pushed off the ter- | colors wove into fairest and thickest texture, and | ' 
The de-| when completed two birds with olive branches | * 


form a little pic-nic colony at Petersham in the 
summer. 
with more charming, cultivated people, or per- 
sons more cordial. 
Professor Huxley thinks that the same move- 
ment and tendency of thought are going on 
there as in England, though America is some 


th such a thought and y z 
fear that the Americans do not recognize some 


of their greatest men. There are Prof. Dana, | Deronda.—St. Louis. 


than mentioned.” 
Huxley converse, but never before heard him 
speak with so much warmth, or in a vein so 
near enthusiasm, as while speaking of America, 
whose people, institutions and men of science 


While Mohammed was alive he believed and 
taught that the Deity of Jesus was the same 
as the deity he himself worshipped. But the 
Turks no more get their hard Allah-papalism 
from Mohammed than the Christians get their 
dogmas from Christ. The sultan is a more 
powerful pope than Pius IX. The nominal 
basis of his authority is the Koran, but that 
book is hardly ever quoted or referred to. It 
has for generations been overlaid and hidden 
out of sight by a vast stratum of dogmatism and 
intolerance formulated by successive Mussul- 
man theologians, and embodied in text-books. 
These text-books bear the same relation to the 
Koran that Calvin’s Institutes or the Athanasian 
creed bear tothe Bible. ‘Verily, Christ Jesus, 
the son of Mary, is the apostle of God,” says 
the Koran (chapter iv.). But the text-books 
and codes in which every Mussulman is now 
trained denounce Christians as infidels, and the 
sultan has no more power to treat a Christian 
as politically or legally the equal of a Moham- 
medan, or accept his testimony against one of 
his own sect, than Queen Victoria is able to 
make Bradlaugh a bishop. The Eastern ques- 
tion is like that birth-mark which the chemist, 
in Hawthorne’s story, tried to extract from his 
wife’s cheek; when the birth-mark vanished the 
wife lay dead. In this case the birth-mark 
which disfigures both Europe and Asia has its 
root deep in the heart of that religious intoler- 
ance which is virtually essential to every state 
which is identified with religion. The fierce 


wishes of the man beside her, even if it led to | Probes which are now going to the root of the 
the fact ‘would paralyze rather than fortify! | dishonor. Self-approval and a consciousness of | ‘difficulty have already laid bare that principle 
harmony with the moral order of the universe | Which not only in Turkey but also in Servia 
us.” What symbols float for months, weeks | woy}q not be sufficient motives of restraint. The | #24 Roumania is found sanctioning the princi- 


ple of persecution. The Jews are not treated 
as equals in either of the states named by the 
Christians, and in their outcry against Moham- 
case with the sparrow of the fable, which, while 


worm it had taken for breakfast. The expul- 


Assuming that Professor Huxley had become 


pencil in hand, when I heard he had recovered 


If we go back to Elaine for a moment it is/ from a slight cold caught from the east wind 


One of the 


any—the Fiskes, Lathrops, and others—who 
Nowhere in the world had they met 


As for American science, 


He found the American men 
Professor 


ears behind yet. 


I need not 


But Prof. Huxley 


r recognized that he is one of the best-drilled 


iving. 


r instance, and Leidy of Philadelphia, who, 


cience, in which those men were hardly more 
I have often heard Professor 


pain.” seem to have filled him with higher hopes of the 


The question 
I have faith 


me light will relieve the 


Shall 


It is our own 
It has come down 
huge tattered scroll, cov- | 


ered with blots and strange hieroglyphics, the | 
record of the emotional life of those who have 
We may assume that it cannot 


be deciphered—that there is no key. But it 


Cuetsza, Nov. 7. 


| were kinder, at least, to search and try before | 
“Elaine” and “Francesca da Rimini.” | despairing. The kingdom of love is no holier | 
Eprror CommMoNWEALTH :—Yesterday I spent | groundthan that of religion. We do not lose the 
a half-hour in contemplation of Tojetti’s pic- | things themselves by gaining new explanstions of 
tures now on exhibition at Mr. Brainard’s art | them. The world swings as securely in its orbit, 
rooms. Looking at ‘Elaine” sent my mind | and men walk as safely upon it, as when it rested 
back to the problem which lies behind the story. | on the shoulders of Atlas. The nightingale and 
Tennyson has given us a word-painting of «| lark sing as sweetly as before we learned that 
very usual type of womanhood, and the Italian’s bird and reptile shade into each other so imper- | sayings of ‘‘H. H.,” from various periodicals, 
brush has reproduced for the eye the dream of | ceptibly that we cannot draw the line; and the | and presented in a tasteful volume by Roberts 
ghe English idealist. ‘‘Francesca da Rimini” is miracle of the universe is not less a miracle | Brothers, Boston. There are a quarter of a 
a picture growing out of the same field of hu- | since we know that we cannot touch one point | hundred of these effusions, and no one of them 
man experience—that of the intense love of two | without touching a link in the chain of causes | can be said to be dull or uninteresting; on the 
human beings for each other. The result in | that stretches backward as far as we can reach. contrary, a great deal of instruction is cleverly 


M. A. H. 


Here, then, was my problem revolved, ex- advance of the human race. 
pressed and answered! The thing that has 
been is the thing that shall be, and there is no 
path to purity except over sharp rocks that 
wound the tender feet! But the answer does | miscellany, and thirteen pages of fresh and good 
not satisfy me, and the solution is no solution. sheet-music.—Boston. 

It is as if we had written down the sum, consid- 
ered the known and unknown factors, found a 
preponderance of the latter, and erased the 
work. The hearts ache still, and ask if there 
is no other way than to endure. 
is hard, but scarcely hopeless. 
that when the intelligence applied to mechanics 
and philosophy shall have dealt with emotional 
data as thoroughly, so 
darkness; hitherto we have left this realm to 
the poet and novelist; painter and sculptor have 
followed in their footsteps; and our world is full 
of descriptions and pictures of the joy or agony 
that follow in the wake of the emotions. 
we ever learn to deal with this matter scientifi- 
cally, so that we may walk less blindly into 
harm’s way? How many Clarchens, Ottilies, 
Elaines and Ophelias must live and die, be put 
in rhyme, acted on the stage, and immortalized 
in marble or on canvas, before poet, actor or 
audience would cease to assume that such things 
must be? I know that to state the problem is 
But possibly some clearer mind 
than my own may deem it worth while to ex- 
pend thought and observation upon this ques- 
tion; at least we shall not be deterred from 
proving it by the old-fashioned objection that we 
are stepping upon holy ground. 
inheritance that we claim. 





LITERATURE. 


The Orpheus, for November, has its usual 


“The Golden Rule” is the topic of another of 


O. B. Frothingham’s excellent Sermons, of the 


series printed by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 
Mr. James E. Munson has done much to sim- 


plify phonographic reporting, and his Phono- 


graphic News aids students and professors| These last represent, in these two numbers, 


greatly. The November number is out.—New 
York. 

The Journal of Microscopy, for November, 
has its usual interesting miscellany for students 
in that science, among which is an article on 
how to distinguish between edible and poisonous 
fungi, like mushrooms, etc.—New York. 

A thoughtful and instructive discourse is Rev. 
John W. Chadwick’s Sermon on a Rational 
Church, published by Charles P. Somerby, New 
York, who can supply some nine similar effu- 
sions of a first series, and three of the second. 


The American Architect, for November 11, 
has illustrations of a beach-house, and of a city 
bank building, with articles on wall-papers, 
sheet-metal architecture, sanitary cordition of 
country-houses, decorative fine-arts at Philadel- 
phia, ete.— Boston. 

The Jllustrated News gives views of Mr. 
Bishop, the spiritual-manifestations exposer, an 
allegory of the defeat of the Republicans—who 
at present writing do not seem to be defeated— 
on the basis of Tojetti’s ‘‘Elaine,” and other 
subjects. —Bvuston. 

In Mrs. L. Urbino’s Biographical Sketches of | 
Musical Composers, she brings to attention about | 
one hundred masters, who are succinctly de- 
scribed. The quantity of information surprises 
the reader. The task is thoroughly done, and 
chronologically arranged. It fills a niche long 
vacant.—Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Bits of Talk, in Verse and Prose, for Young 
| Folks, is a compilation of the wise and kindly 





given in the sketches offered. It is a capital 
book for those for whom it was prepared. 


presented in a series of sketches as those who 
have conspicuously dared to stand alone, and a} | 
brief and interesting narrative of their lives is | call socicty. 


Mrs. Underwood writes with enthusi- | are just these sharply-defined, these gulf-di- 
vided contrasts, that separate between the good 
and the bad, the happy and the unhappy, the 


given. 
asm and appreciative analysis of character, and 
makes a readable and instructive volume for re- | ; 
formers generally.— New York, Charles P.| These, I say, are the most striking things about 


Somerby. this organism that we call society. 


from ‘Yesterdays with Authors,” and as charm- 
ingly written as the Life of Hawthorne in the], 
same series, also from the same work. Mr. | magazine and newspaper and popular meeting, 
Fields certainly tells the story of a life in a|t 
most attractive and satisfactory way, and puts 
the reader continually in the company of his 
hero and himself. 
rative, but the recalling of incidents in which | ‘ 
reader as well as writer seem to have had a com- 
mon participancy. 
trespassing upon privacy, but telling what we | t 
all want to knqgw—one of the best of modern dividual is responsible for, and what he can do, 


biographers.—Boston, Osgood & Co we must study it a little, and find out whether 
fe ’ le ‘ 


r 
heads of Aphorisms, Arts, Authorship, Beauties, | © 
Bibliography, Botany, Characters, Chronology 
and Commentators, and the ‘‘Proceedings” of | ever got together and agreed that they would 
the Academy of Science report the presence of | establish this thing or establish that thing; that 
pestiferous insects in the foreign grains and fruits 
at the centennial exposition. 
“Indeed,” said Prof. Huxley, ‘I much | I 
t 


l 
“‘Flow on, sad stream,” words by W. W. Story, 
music by F. Boott; ‘‘The first cricket,” words 
by W. D. Howells, music by Boott; ‘‘Spinning | until now. 
song,” worls by J. C. Rowe, music by F. H. what we are, manifesting itself through this me- 


Cowen; ‘‘My dearest heart,” song, music by 


MR. M.D. CONWAY’S COMMENTS.| The latest “Epoch of Modern History,” from | 


| Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s. press, is that of 
| The Early Plantagenets, with their relation to 
the history of Europe and the foundation and 
| growth of constitutional government, by Prof. 
William Stubbs, of Oxford University. The 
period is from 1135 to 1327—that of the growth 
of the constitutional limits of the realm of Eng- 
land, and the measures and men that had a bear- 
ing on this great work are clearly and succinctly 
set forth. The author proves himeelf a master 
of his topic. 

If the boys do not take to the Boy Emigrants, 
by Noah Brooks, it will be because adventure | 
has lost its charm to the susceptible imagina- 
tion and vivid fancy of youth. It is a record of 
early overland travellers to California, and is as 
lively and fresh in its details of incident as the 
most hopeful of youngsters could wish. There 
isn’t a dull line in the whole of it, and the nu- 
merous illustrations make it even more attrac- 
tive than its sparkling narrative. The boy that 
gets it for a Christmas present will be lucky.— 
New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

St. George Mivart shows, in Contemporary 
Evolution, how a great thought has its counter- 
parts in other than the original field of applica- 
tion, for, in this essay on some recent social 
changes, he gives us chapters on political evo- 
lution, scientific evolution, philosophic evolu- 
tion, wsthetic evolution, besides others on the 
three ideals of paganism, civicism, and mediz- 
valism, and a learned ‘‘introduction” to the 
whole. Mivart writes clearly and strongly, and 
investigators of the now generally-accepted the- 
ory of evolution will be pleased with the aid he 
renders in this work.— New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The Edinburgh Review, for October (Amer- 
ican reprint), has exhaustive and instructive ar- 
ticles on ‘‘Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pa- 
cific States ;” ‘‘Secret Correspondence of Marie 
Antoinette ;” ‘The Declaration of Paris” as to 
maritime law in time of war, ‘‘Sir Philip Sid- 
ney;” ‘‘ Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities ;" ‘‘ Daniel Deronda;” ‘‘ Morality 
without Metaphysic;” ‘“‘ Depreciation of Sil- 
ver,” and ‘‘Bosnia and Bulgaria.” It will thus 


scope of discussion. It is also as thorough as 


The Heroines of Free Thought, in a work of 


neau, Frances Wright, Emma Martin, Margaret 


Power Cobbe and ‘George Eliot.” 


The fifteenth ‘‘Vest-Pocket” volume is de- 


It is not like a formal nar- | j 
i 


He says just enough; not 


Among the Book : 


t 
t 
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Arthur Sullivan. And for instruments, ‘‘The | , 


Eichberg; “The Dancing Sunbeam,” a Scot- 


for piano, from the compositions of Gustav 
Lange—all excellent. 


The serial, Pioneers in the Settlement of 
America, from Samuel Walker & Co.’s press, 
Boston, continues, in parts 7 and 8, to show 
evidence of careful compilation and tact in 
selecting interesting incidents for illustrations. 


Madame La Tour, a prisoner at Penobscot, 
an unknown heroine keeping Indians at bay, 
Endicott cutting down Morton’s May-pole, 
Marquette and Jolliet discovering the Missis- 
sippi, Weymouth sailing up the Penobscot, 
Bloody Brook massacre, John Smith a captive 
among the Indians, and the arrival of wives for 
the settlers at Jamestown—all finely executed. 
The work is now one-third completed, and gives 
assurance of a most welcome greeting by a large 
portion of the community, who continually find 
an interest in the early history of our country. 
It is a most worthy centennial offering, and the 


libraries. 
The beautiful ‘‘“No Name Series,” with the 


verse, by Dr. Joyce (as is universally accepted), 
receives fresh encomium each time its volumes 
are presented. It is a fascinating way to bring 
»ut books. The delightful uncertainty of au- 
thorship makes each production piquant of itself, 
and so it will remain till the writer is accredited. 
In this volume the poetry is majestic, often 
grand, frequently stirring, like the battle-pieces, | 
or superbly poetical in descriptive passages. | 
It is not often that a story in verse has such a| 
uniformly sustained dignity of movement, com- 
bined with true poetic afflatus and rare accuracy 


In The Western, for November, Mr. Snider | gard to it are true. 
discusses the Shakespeare comedy, ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing ;” S. Sterne’s mythological poeti- | denly changed by any power from the outside. 
cal play, ‘‘Makaria,” commences the second act; | Society was never legislated into its present 
J. J. Bailey reviews the duties, almost drudgery, condition, and it cannot be legislated out of it. 
of ‘A Librarian’s Work ;” Mr. Morgan’s ‘‘Topi- 
cal Shakespeariana” gives a list of commenta- | pallot-box. 
ies and reviews of Shakespeare under the | at reform can change the deep-down lying prin- 


The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. com- | ions that exist in it to-day. 
prises, for vocal exercise, ‘‘In every song I'll 
sing to thee,” by Franz Abt, English words by 
L. C. Elson; “A gift of flowers,” ballad, Eng- | her case, and however unwise, it is true in re- 


ish words by Elson, music by Charles Gounod; | gard to society. 
Such as it is, for good o: bad, it is the result of 


ali that humanity has dreamed and thought and 
struggled for and achieved from the very first 


can be changed. 


second issue devoted to the story of Deirdré in | plication. 


| Social Problems.---[, Society. 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, November 12, 1876, 
=—BY< 
REV. Mi. J. SAVAGE. 


| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 

I shall take for my text the whole passage of 
Scripture contained in the chapter which I read 
for our lesson this morning, and which I will 
not read again: Ist Corinthians, 12th chapter, 
14th to the 26th verses, inclusive. 

If, as it has been fabled in times past, one 
might be lifted up into the companionship of 
some familiar spirit, and, under his guidance, 
be permitted to hover over a grand city like 
Boston at night, and if to his vision the houses 
might be unroofed and made free to his gaze, 
what marked varietivs of human life, what start- 
ling contrasts, might be laid bare to his view! 
In one house is a rich man, surrounded by his 
family and friends, with everything that money 
can buy, gathered from all parts of the world, 
to minister, not alone to his comfort, but to his 
taste and his sense of beauty. And here in his 
parlors are music and dancing and gaiety and 
joy. But only a little way off the same vision 
would see another group of men and women, 
haggard, ragged, dissolute and cold, in bare 
walls and on bare floors, surrounded by accu- 
mulations of filth and wretchedness of every 
kind; the music being only the music of curses, 
and the outlook being only one of darkness and 
dread. In another house is a loving mother, 
surrounded by her children, whom she loves so 
that all society is as nothing beside their at- 
tractions and claims, and she devotes all the 
wealth of her culture, her tenderness and her 
care to watching over them and seeing them 
sink off one-by-one to their sleep. And here, 
in another house, is a mother who has reeled 
home trom some neighboring gin-shop, bringing 
to her children only blows and curses, while 
they shiver and shrink off to their rags or their 
straw in the corner, and sob themselves away 
to their uncomfortable sleep. And here is a 
body of men constituting a church vestry, or a 
committee of some benevolent organization, 
planning how they may further the welfare of 
their society and the world. And here in a cel- 
lar is a band of low-browed and square-jawed 
villains, planning how by burglary and violence 
they may seize those very means which those 
other men had devoted to the welfare of society, 
and out of it work for themselves their own 
ends of dissipation and violence and wrong. In 
one room is a young man who cannot sleep for 


be seen that this venerable quarterly has a wide | J°Y, the minutes, golden though they may be, 


seeming never to lag so slowly, while he watches 


3 Se and waits for the morning, because it is his 
wide.—New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. | weddiny-day. And over ia ee penitentiary or 
prison is another watching these same minutes 
: that seem running at race-horse speed while he 
this name by Sara A. Underwood, are Madame | dreads the appearance of the first streak of 
Roland, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, Mary | dawn that shall light him to his fearful and ig- 
W. G. Shelley, “‘George Sand,” Harriet Marti- numinious leap into the dark. And so, all over 

the city, black and white, joy and wretchedness, 
: : rich and poor, high and low, ignorant and edu- 
R. Chappellsmith, Ernestine L. Rose, Frances | cated, noble and degraded, is a seething mass 
These are | and sea of humanity under this wide-spread 
coverlid of the dark. 


And this, however briefly 
t may be outlined, or however fully it may be 
letailed ia all its distinctions—this is what we 
The most striking thing about it 


gnorant and the cultured, the high and the low. 


Now, there has sprung up in the modern 


world something which, though it be familiar 
voted to Dickens— In-Doors and Out with| to us, was unheard of in the ancient world; the 
Charles Dickens—by James T. Fields, reprinted | conception that, somehow or other, society it- 
self is responsible for all these varieties of con- 
dition. 


On the part of a large school of philan- 
hropists and reformers, represented through 


here is the utterance, partly or completely com- 


prehended as it may be, of a belief that all 
men originally and by nature are born free and 
equal, and it is only the organized, historic in- 


ustices of society that produce these differences 
of individual character and these contrasts of 
ndividual condition. 

Now, that we may understand what society is, 


what it is responsible for, what it can do, and 


he relation of the individual to it, what the in- 


he superficial conceptions that men have in re- 
And first let me say of so- 


ciety that, in the very nature of things, it is 
utterly impossible that it should ever be sud- 


It was not created, as it stands to-day, by the 
ballot-box, and it cannot be uncreated by the 


No superficial, spasmodic attempt 


iples that manifest themselves in the living or- 


ganism which we see to-day; for society, as I 
8 


aid, is not something made. No body of men 


they would establish hereditary monarchy ; that 


hey would establish a nation; that they would 


: é establish social distinctions; that they would 
Reviews, ‘‘largeness of view and breadth of establish an hereditary nobility ; that they would 
reatment” is accredited to the author of Daniel | establish the feudal system; that they would es- 


ablish slavery, or any of those great institu- 
ions that separate society into the wide divis- 
Society is an or- 


ganism, and you can say of it most philosophi- 
cally and wisely and deeply what ‘Topsy” said 
of herself. 


Hlowever witty it may have been in 


Society grew; it was not made. 


Society is simply the aggregate of 
lium. It can only be changed, then, as a tree 
You cannot take an apple- 
ree and by legislation or by convention, or by 


Contrabandista,” operatic duet, by Arthur Sulli- | any power or means whatever from without, 
van, for violin and piano, arranged by Julius | change it suddenly into something else. 

soil about its roots is not chemically what it 
z ought to be to minister to its highest growth 
tish reverie, for the piano, by C. Everest; on can change that soil, put in pte iiaaedie 
“From a true heart,” and “Bright Butterflies,” | and give it better conditions. 
any branches that hinder its growth or impair 
its development. 
slips of some other kind of apple that shall 
help in the productions of a better fruit; but 
only in these indirect ways can you change it. 
You can change it only according to the law of 
its own life and its own development. 
foundations of society were laid, ages ago, in 
the everlasting laws of God, and in the very 
nature of humanity. 
corner-stone; there never can be an entirely 
new conception of its structure. 
build on the corner-stone that has been laid 
since humanity was founded; we can only build 
into the walls, finishing it after the pattern and 
the plan that divinity and humanity have them- 
selves provided for it. 
here, where they are broken down; we can 


If the 


You can prune 


You can even graft into it 


The 


There never can be a new 


We can only 


We can run up walls 


mend it in places where it has gone to decay; 


we can create a statue for a vacant niche; we 
can ornament, beautify and finish it; close it 


in and complete it, and make it a finished tem- 
ple for God and humanity, but we cannot change 
its radical structure, and we ought not to. 

Now, with regard to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to this organism which we call society. 
Let us take as our starting-point this profoundly 


young people should secure the parts for family | true statement, in one sense, and yet superficial 


in another—that men are born free and equal, 
and that they would stay free and equal if it 
were not for society. That seems to be the im- 
Now, this doctrine that all men are 
born free and equal was first made popular by 
the genius of Rousseau—an unheard-of idea 
until the last century. It was one of the powers 
working in the grand ferment that at last up- 
heaved society in the French Revolution, and 
its spirit was incorporated into our Declaration 
of Independence. Now, precisely the opposite 
of that is true. Men are not born free, and 
they are not born equal; and they have never 
been from the foundation of the world. Even 
the political freedom that we have and enjoy 
here in America, to-day, is not the natural 
birthright of man. It is an achievement; the 
result of generations and ages of struggle, of 
thought, of aspiration. At last, the right of the 





of delineation of natural objects. It is simple 
in diction, yet melodiously resonant. The plot 
is well devised and harmoniously worked—a 
beautiful girl, daughter of an Irish story-teller, 
is loved by the king, but chooses a young man; 


individual to be free from the trammels of the 
social organism, to stand on his own feet, and 
look oa the light of heaven with his own eyes, is 
accorded him; but he was not born with this 
right. This liberty which we represent and are 
so proud of in America, to-day, is, I say, the 
crowning result of all the ages. But the pre- 





they fly to Scotland, whose king likewise is | 
charmed by her beauty. She hies with her) 
affianced to an island of the sea, whence they are | 
decoyed by the first king, who, failing in his | 
purpose, has her, and her lover, and his brothers, 
puttodeath. The work is likely to stand promi- 
nently in the literature of the day.—Boston, 
Roberts Brothers. 





cise opposite was true in the past, and the indi- 
vidual is not free here in America simply be- 
cause he has his rights before the law. This 
‘‘glittering generality” that ‘‘all men are created 
free and equal” simply means—though I would 
not be understood as depreciating it, for that 
neans a great deal—that men here in America 
are free and equal as citizens before the law. 


, It does not mean anything else. But this does 


' not eve you freedom The only man in the 
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world who is free is the man who has con- 
quered himself; the man who haa a kingdom 
world-wide and infinite, though it be contracted 
in the narrow compass of what we call the 
body; the man who is master of his passions 
and impulses, who stands self-poised and self- 
governed; the man educated and enlightened 


firm this of them all, from the court of Queen 
Victoria down through a Fifth-avenue ball to 
the group of gossippers that gather around the 
stove on some winter's evening in a village gro- 
cery. They are simply a manifestation of the 
natural tastes and affinities of certain groups and | thoughts and feelings of life 
classes of human beings. yar: A is wronged 
0 


lifting up their voices in public assemblies, we 
are not informed. If the latter, we may con- 
clude it will not be long before, with the free- 
dom and liberality these congresses evince, 
woman’s aid will be asked in discussing these 
problems.) This example of our Episcopal 


and sickly children, freeing and helping them 
what they may; carrying them along in its am- 
bulances as it makes its y-by-day; 
and carrying them as a weight, but developing 
through them the sympathy and the higher 
‘And what can the individual do for society? 
sophical so-| What can you, as you go out from here to-day, 


he | by them. Suppose that some brethren is one that might be followed to ad- 
enougi: so that he dares look in the face ¢ ; Ids its meetings once a| do to ameliorate the condition of society about : 
trath, 20 that he can 100k out Over ine eal poe 4 in acer ote. sventey for the ad-| you? The first thing you can do is to be aman, | Vantage by other denominations. It shows 


without bias or prejudice, and judge for himself 
that which is right. The man who has a heart 
free from superstition, free from the fear of the 
opinions of those about him, so far as that which 
is right is concerned, that man, and that man 
only, is free. And this, I say, is the result of 
ages of struggle and conflict. 

‘And then, again, men are not born equal. 
Look over your life for a moinent, and see how 
many of the things in your condition you did not 
choose yourself. You did not chcose ee time, or 
the place, or the nation, or the reli 
parentage, or the social surroundings, or the 
schooling, or anything in your condition into 
which you should be born, at the start. And 
then, there are all the inequalities that are rep- 
resented by the sickness or health of the body ; 
the inequalities of brain, both as to its weight and 
fineness, native ability ; inequalities of taste, of 
social condition, of rich and poor; inequalities 
of every kind. Society is full of inequalities ; 
there are no two men alike, no two women 
alike, any more than you can pick out a hun- 
dred leaves in the infinite variety of the forest 
that are alike or equal. Inequality everywhere 
is the law, so far as everything is concerned 
except simply this mere matter of status before 
the law. 

And now, as I said, these men who talk about 
all men being free and equal, and who believe 
that somehow society is responsible for the con- 
ditions that have been reached — these men 
seem to think that if we could only abolish the 
inequalities of society the evils of the world 
would be cured. I propose, then, to look into 
this question of the inequalities of our social 
condition and see what they are; how far they 
are right and necessary; what ones ought to be 
abolished, and thus, perhaps, by discriminating 
and studying a little, we can see in what direc- 
tions we ought to spend our effort, and what we 
can hope to accomplish. 

Take, for example, the inequalities of wealth, 
the differences between rich people and poor 
people, in the world. I believe that this dis- 
tinction is a natural and necessary one in the 
very nature of man, and that it never can be, 
and never ought to be, abolished. Mind, I do 
not mean by that that it is a good thing to be 
poor. Pauperism is a different thing from sim- 
ply the difference between a man who has a 
competency, who can live comfortably, and the 
man who isa millionaire. ‘That isa matter that 
is determined not. by society. Society never 
made this difference, and it can never unmake 
it. It depends upon the individual; upon his 
brain- power, upon his self-control, prudence, 
shrewdnees, upen ten thousand individual pecu- 
liarities that cannot be abolished by society 
without abolishing the rights of the individuals 
themselves. This idea Oliver Wendell Holmes 
put very forcibly in one of his books (I do not 
remember precisely which), when he said that if 
the Communists could have the world burned up 
to-morrow—that is, all that is on the surface ot 
the world—and reduce everybody to a dead 
level of pauperism, some man among the crowd, 
who was shrewder than the rest, in six months 
or a year would be a millionaire, though deal- 
ing in potash! Suppose we could have some 
forcible division of the goods of society here, 
to-day. One man is a spendthrift naturally, an- 
other man is careful and preserves what he gets. 
One man is simple in regard to business mat- 
ters, and dues not understand how to take care 
of his property. Another is shrewd and far- 
seeing; never makes a mistake, and loses noth- 
ing of his gains. ‘These individual peculiarities 
of men would produce all your inequalities again 
in six weeks. It is utterly impossible to abol- 
ish these inequalities and contrasts, in the na- 
ture of things. In the nature of things they 
are necessary; and in the nature of things, as 
far as I can see, they are right. I do not see, 
for the life of me, how a man who is able to 
make two millions of dollars, while I have only 
made fifty thousand, or five thousand, or one 
thousand, has wronged me in any way. If I 
am to start on a foot-race with another man, 
and he can run twice as fast as I can, he has 
not done me any injury; it is simply the result 
of a ditference between the ability and charac- 
ter of the two. Take, again, the differences 
between the occupations of men. Every little 
while.it is proposed that men should be levelled 
down in their occupations, until, as it is said, 
every man should work so many hours a day 
for his living, and there shall not be this dis- 
tinction of high and low, one man working to 
support another. But, in the first place, if you 


vancement of science. y 
There is such a society as that; but is anybody 
injured because he does not belong to it? Ifhe 
wants to belong to it, let him get ready to be- capable of, 
long to it, so that he can bring something to it, 
and they will be glad to welcome him among 
them, and to honor his name. And so you may 
take society all through. There are people in 
the world foolish enough to think that nobody n 
is fit to associate with them unless they have aj simply do the common routine wor 
1, of the | large income. And so you will find a class of 
people in almost every large city who call them- 
selves ‘‘the Upper Ten,” perhaps, who do not 
care to associate with people of common, or 
ordinary means. 
such a society as that. 
ever for the principle around which it is organ- 
ized; but it is perfectly natural. 
to organize in that way, they do not hurt me. I 
should find no fault with them unless they com- 
pelled me to attend their gatherings. I should 


of people who are associated, apparently, around 


that there is a unity through diversity of senti- 


injured? | or be a woman, yourself all through, from top 
ment when free thought is welcomed, which 


to toe; self-poised, complete, self-controlled— 
and then do your work—the best work you are 
the finest work you can accomplish. 
If you can build a better house than has ever 
been built, build it. If you can invent a new 
machine that will help on the work of the world, 
invent it. If you can ore a finer ere than. 

i int it. ‘ou can 
has ever yet been painted, pai Apr el acs edie’, 
world, do an honest day’s work; put no shams 
into the things you are trying to accomplish. 
Be faithful, and just, and true, in all these re- 
lations of life. If you can do nothing but sim- 
ply fill some obscure position, unknown, un- 
honored and unloved, show heroism and faith- 
fulness before God in that. If you are sick and 
must simply lie, and long, and wish, then learn 
the virtues of such a position as that, being pa- 
tient, remembering that pathetic, oft-quoted and 
yet immortal and beautiful word of Milton, 
spoken out of his blindness :— : 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Do, then, your best, and de your best, and you 
are doing your part toward the solution of our 
social problems! / 
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Is anybody 


pal communion; and the continuance of such 
fraternal relations and untrammeled expression 





Electors. 


I have no fault to find with 


I care nothing what- Vice President. 


If they want visions of the constitution on this subject :— 


take that as an injury. Then, there is a class 


the principle of clothes. 1do not know anything 
else that brings them together. They seem to 
think that nobody is fit to associate with them 
who is not faultless in style and make-up, and 
I presume they enjoy coming together, and 
looking at each other, and thinking what fine 
taste has been displayed. [ say in regard to 
these men, I have no fault to find with them un- 
less they ask me to go. I saw at the centennial 
certain very beautiful displays of dresses and of 
make-up generally inside of glass-cases, and I 
enjoyed looking at them. They were exquisite 
in taste, and beautiful as pieces of handiwork. 
I enjoyed looking at them very much more than 
I should going into a society that was organized 
around one of those beautiful pieces of work. 
I could stand and stare at them as long as I 
pleased, and not be considered impolite. I en- 
joyed it much more than if I was under the 
dreadful necessity of attempting to talk with 
people of that kind who had nothing to say. 
But no harm is done to me by such a society; 
no injury is done to anybody. 

We must recognize this one principle, that so- 
ciety is a market, abazaar. If you wish society 
to give something to you, you must contribute 
something to society. It does not make any 
difference how small the contribution may be. 
If you contribute anything that a man wants, 
you will find your place. If you can make a 
tine boot, somebody will want you to make it, 
and they will pay you for it. If you can paint 
a fine picture, somebody will want it, and will 
be willing to pay you for it. If you can write 
a poem, a poem that is worthy and true, some 
newspaper or magazine will be glad to give you 
money for it, and you will get your pay in the 
reputation that attends such work; but you 
have no right to find fault because the maga- 
zine or the newspaper is not willing to pay 
money or give you honor for rhymee such as 
any man in a back-office can write by the yard. 
You must not, then, feel, because men do not 
give you recognition for something that you 
have not, something that you never have done, 
any more than you would find fault because a 
dry-goods dealer was not willing to buy your 
hardware of you; or because men will not pay 
you for some poor article of your manufacture 
as much as they would for the best in the mar- 
ket. There is this equality of exchange that is 
established in the very nature of things, and 
you must be governed by it; and if you wish 
anything in society, you must attempt to pay 
for it; and if some one else can write a poem, 
or paint a picture, or carve a statue, and you 
cannot, he has not wronged you at all. There 
is no ground for jealousy, or opposition, or ill- 
will against him. Society did not give you your 
brain, or ability, and there is no ground for your 
being spiteful against society because you have 
not all the ability you would like to have. 
Those things come by inheritance, by culture, 
by training. 

These distinctions, then, are natural, they are 
native, they are necessary ; they ought not to be 
broken down ; they cannot, in the nature of things, 
be broken down. Each man must go into so- 
ciety and do his work, and find his place, filling 
that nobly andtruly. And remember one thing: 
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Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall no 











person voted for as President, and in distinc 
ballots the person voted for as Vice-President 


the President of the Senate; the President o 








The Great' Contest tificates, and the votes shall then be counted 


The lapse of a week has changed the relative 
position of the candidates—the election of Hayes 
being the probability, and that of Tilden only 
the possibility. The latter has undoubtedly se- 
cured 184 electoral votes; Hayes has 166, sure, 
and the better chance for the 19 of the three 
doubtful States of South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana. Indeed, the first and last are virtu- 
ally conceded to the Republicans by Tilden’s 
advocates, who are concentrating all their ef- 
forts on securing the vote of Florida. The 
chairman of the National Republican Commit- 
tee says the situation is such as to inspire the 
utmost confidence as to the final result of the 
struggle now going on. The President and ev- 
ery member of the Cabinet believe the Democ- 
racy cannot succeed in overthrowing the Re- 
publican majority in those Southern States 
where all the interest now centers. Several 
prominent Republicans, all good lawyers, have 
left Washington for Florida, and will be on hand 
to advise the locat Republicans if any legal 
measures are tried to be woven around them. 
A week since we thought it possible for the 
Democrats to tamper with the returns sufficient- 
ly in these three States to give them the electo- 
ral vote. Now it seems impossible, for every 
avenue to fraud is guarded and held by the 
Republicans. The returning-boards in each of 
the States have ample powers to protect honest 
votes from suppression and declare the actual 
result. This they will undoubtedly do; and as 
it is only too evident that in each of the States 
intimidation and frauda were practised by the 
Democrats such measures will tell against them 
in the final verdict. Gen. Grant stands like a 
rock in the path of wrong-doing, and te his firm- 
ness and foresight we shall owe much in a right 
These distinctior:s, these inequalities that I have | and honest decision of the case. All the signs 
spoken of, are simply, if you look at them—I| are auspicious. 
am not exaggerating language in saying so— = 
they are simply superficial, and underneath them 


all is the grand equality of human brotherhood, 
human sympathies, human passions, human 





of Representatives shall 
by ballot, the President. 


representation from each State having une vote 


ber or 





necessary to a choice. 


lowing, then the Vice-President shall act a 
Amendment. 


Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or mili 


aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 


ment. 
It will thus be seen that the Vice-President i 


Tilden electors in the Southern States. 





The loyal country has reason to rejoice that 





will think of it a moment, this distinction be- 
tween mental work and physical work, between 
the man who, in popular parlance, is said to 
work for his living, and the man who is engaged 
in some kind of intellectual or brain-labor—this 
distinction is utterly superficial, and simply 
shows the ignorance of the man who makes it. 
Any man, no matter if he simply carries a hod, 
or lays a brick, or wheels a barrow, if he has 
brains, if he is fit to be called a man, in some 
degree, at any rate, is engaged in intellectual 
labor. It is the men who put brain into it who 
do the best work in ail these directions. And, 
on the other hand, take the man who is engaged 
in mental labor. There used to be an old idea 
that the distinction between mind and matter 
was broadly drawn, and I suppose the popular 
opinion is that a man who sits at Wis desk and 
thinks, or the man who merely paints a p'cture, 
or carves a statue, is not using his body at all; it 
is only some tireless, eternal part of him that is 
engaged in the work; but the man who is en- 
gaged in mental labor, or spiritual labor, how- 
ever you can refine it, that man is engaged in 
physical labor as much as he who shovels, or 
handles a pickaxe, or carries brick to the top of 
a four-story building. The brain is physical, 
and the highest mental and spiritual forces must 
work out through the brain, which is physical; 
and the body, as any one acquainted with ditfer- 
ent classes of workers knows, is frequently 
worn-out and destroyed much more rapidly by 

* the wearing of the brain than it can be by the 
wearing of the feet, or the hands, or the mus- 
cles. 

And, then, let us remember that it is the poor- 
est possible social economy for any man or wo- 
man to be engaged in any class or kind of work 
that is poorer than that which they are capable 
of doing. Think how much we should have 
lost in the history of the past if Milton had 
been compelled, in the popular phrase, to “‘work 
for a living” instead of writing ‘*Paradise Lost ;” 
if Michael Angelo had been compelled to carry 
a hod instead of painting his immortal picturee, 
or working out his immortal statues; if Shakes- 
peare had been compelled to tend a shop instead 
of writing his plays; if the great thinkers and 
discoverers of all ages, those engaged in what 
is called by distinction the mental part of the | i 


world's work, had been compelled to drop to | [lliaois prairie. 
great many somebodies, would be above me, a 
great ways above me, in all these directions I 
have indicated, than to have the world a dead 
level. 
if it was a level at all. 
of the valleys come from the fact that there are 
mountain peaks and uplands; andthe mountain i as 
peaks and uplands pay foe the privilege of run- | Dot but have been impressed with the signifi- 
ning down their fertility into the valleys by be- | cance of the new movement of the Episcopa- 
ing cold, cheerless, and withdrawn apart by 
themselves. 
common work of the world; but there are | up on those high, chilly peaks of life as people zr i 
who are warm and sunny down in the valleys |—in a word, a fuller recognition of what will | which 794,383 are males, and 857,529 females. 


sometimes think it is. 


those who work simply in the lowest sphere! 
Why, there is not a horse-jockey in Boston so 
stupid but that he would call any man a fool 
who should take a fine blood-horse, that can 
make his mile in 2.20 or 2.15, and hitch him to 
a cart and make him pull a dray. He consid- 
ers that the true economy in all this is, to 
take an animal that is capable of doing the 
finest and best work, and keep him at that. 
There are plenty of men who can carry bricks, 
plenty of men who can plough, and do the 


only one or two men in a century who can d> 
the work of Angelo, or Shakespeare, or Agassiz 
—those great brain-workers of all time. And, 
then, let us remember that these men, however | d 
unpractical it may seem at times, are working | e 
for the real culture and benefit of man. Here 
is a man who is a close, hard, retired student; he 
sits poring over books, or making experiments; 
he is apparently producing nothing; he is add- 
ing nothing to the social welfare, doing nothing, | a 
apparently, that will help other men do their work | i 
better; and men say “he ought to set about some- 
thing that is practical ; something that will be of 
use.” But, yet, ifyou will read the history ofthose 
men, you will find that these men of hard study, 
these close students, who are experimenting and 


testing this thing, that thing, and the other thing, | good and the bad, between the educated and| and debaters, indicate the breadth and catho- | States 
the ignorant, between the trained and the un- : 
trained. Civilization does not mean giving ev- 
ery man all the money he wants. 
mean giving him the position he wants in soci-| Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, Charles C. Perkins, | fourth, Missouri the fifth, and Indiana the sixth. 
ety. It does not mean his coming into a posi-| Prof. J. C. Weir and Rev. Dr. Hopkins; ‘For- 


simply searching after truth—not one of them 
being able to tell what he is doing, or what will 
be the result of his researcb, simply trying to 
find out the laws that control the natural forces 
of the universe—I say, if you will read history 
caretully, you will find that these are the men | ti 
who have done the largest share of the practical 
work of the world. All our machinery, all our 


superficial inequalities. 


children about him, and there are a hundred 
things that he possesses that you could not pur- 
chase at the expense of all the gold, and honor, 
and the loftiest pinnacles of fame of the age. 
The wealth of Boston could not buy the bright- 
ness of his children’s eyes, or the flowing beauty 
of their hair. 
recompense for the loss of his wife. 
the common delights of humanity ! 

looking upon the winter’s sky, or the summer 


seeing the rivers flow, of hearing the birds pour 
out their melody in the spring; the gladness of 
sitting by the sea, as it comes up and soothes 
you with its everlasting crooning song; the de- 
light in the health of wife and children and 
friends—these things that are common, that un- 
derlie all the social inequalities of the world, 
are infinitely more to every live brain and lov- 
ing heart than any of the distinctions that are 
about him. 


If you will think of it, abolishing these distinc 
tions would make the world a very dreary place. 
If you should take a man away from all the va- 
riety of life, shut him up in one square room, 
without a change, or inequality of surface or 
color in it, and leave him there simply in the 
midst of that awful monotony, he would become 


thropy in the direction of those that ought to be 
swept away; that you may concentrate on them 


means the abolition of wrong, the abolition of egy: 2 A z 
crime, the abolition of ignorance. It means| Non-Christian Nations: their Morals and Re-| order named. For density of population, this 


President Grant, in the exigency that is upon 
us, is at the head of the government. He is no 
trifler with constitutional requirements; he does 
not believe that he has no power to coerce a 
State; he does believe in his oath of office, and 
that he is bound ‘‘to preserve, protect and de- 
fend the constitution” —in a word, he is no 
Buchanan, shaking in his high position when 
dangers threaten the republic. We have paid 
frequent tributes to President Grant's readiness 
in great emergencies for the duty in hand. On 
Saturday last he gave evidence of his greatness 
on a similar necessity for its exhibition—an hon- 
est count for the choice of President and Vice- 
President. That the doubtful States should in- 
clude South Carolina and Louisiana, the scenes 
respectively of so much recent violence and 
disorder, furnished an element of peculiar grav- 
ity; and actual rioting in Charleston, and threats 
of one sort and another in other quarters, served 
to disturb the public mind and raise a feeling of 
some anxiety. The President promptly made 
bare his military arm and issued a proclamation 
directed especially to Florida and Louisiana for 
the utmost protection of canvassers in the proper 
collection and counting of votes, saying both 
bravely and sensibly: ‘‘No man worthy of the 

office of President ehould be willing to hold it if 
counted or placed there by fraud. Either party 

can afford to be disappointed in the result. The 
country cannot afford to have the result tainted 
by the suspicion of illegal or false returns.” That 
proclamation reassured the country. Every one 

saw that we had a firm and honest hand at the 
helm, and all patriots have taken courage. 

Wendell Phillips’ encomium of the President— 

which we give elsewhere—was all deserved, and 

is but the reflex sentiment of the mass of the 

people. Let the decision as to the President be 

what it may, we have a man in the presidential 

chair who will tolerate no glaring fraud, and 

who will see that the rightful claimant is peace- 

fully inaugurated. 


wants, human fears, that control all through, 
and bind humanity togetherin one. These dis- 
tinctions, because they are close to the eye, 
sometimes shut out the whole world, as if you 
should go and stand at the foot of a high moun- 
tain; that mountain would be to you more than 
all the universe besides; and yet we know that 
the mountains are so slight elevations, and that 
the deepest chasms and gorges are so slight de- 
pressions, comparatively, that they are left ut- 
terly out of account when we see that the world 
isa globe. If you should take a little apple in 
your hand to-day, the tiniest roughness on its 
ski would, comparatively, be equal to the 
Rocky Mountain chain. These roughnesses 
are superficial; these inequalities are on the 
surface; and so these inequalities of society are 
To prove it, let me hint 
what I mean: Go to any ordinary day-laborer 
in Boston, who has a wife that he loves, and 


college meets to give its electoral vote. 








MINOR MATTELS. 


Episcopalians were discussing the relation o 
their church to freedom of religious thought 


considering the Sunday question. 


tan Sabbath had gone forever. 


The fame of Boston would not 
And then 
The joy of 


ual in its use. 


evidence in regard to Sabbatical observance. 
Rabbi Lasker followed, claiming that the Amer- 
ican form of government forbade any Sunday 
laws, and that the spirit of our free institutions 
divorced church and State, and he could not see 
by what authority the first day of the week 
should be prescribed by law as sacred. Rev. M. 
J. Savage next discussed the historical growth 
of the Sunday institution, and declared it almost 
unknown intheearly church. Moses Hull gave 
his views, and Charles E. Pratt of Worcester 
read a legal argument in support of more liber- 


night, of listening to the wind in the trees, of 


And then, one more remark in that direction. 


‘The Workingmen’s Sunday,” read an essay 
favoring the educational and philanthropic uses 
of the day. Rev. E. E. Hale maintained the 
right of all to enjoy to the utmost the sun and 
open air on Sunday. Further remarks were 
made by Mrs. Cheney as to the best manner of 
spending the day for recreation and education, 
and Mrs. Dr. Zakrtzewska favored Sunday as 
the universal voting-day. The gathering and 
discussions were a success, and will aid in lib- 
eralizing the day for elevating purposes. 


I would not like to see the world an 
I would rather somebody, a 


nsane. 





Indeed, the world would be a dead level 
The fertility and beauty 


A “Church Congress.” 
Those who watch the signs of the times can- 








Irems FROM THE Massacuusetts Census of 
1875.—The total population is 1,651,912, of 


Fé te at thal! 00 ceunSentadt lians in England and this country;,for a more 

. paps close communion between the clergy and laity 
redound to the strength and popularity of ‘‘the| The cities of Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea and 
church.” This has been secured by a series of | Somerville, and the towns of Arlington, Bel- 
“church congresses,” of which the third in this | mont, Brookline, Everett, Malden, Medford, 


But I must hasten to my close. There are 
istinctions and inequalities in society that are 
vil, and that ought to be abolished, and I have 


pointed out those that are not evil and ought to | diocese has this week been held in this city, in| Melrose, Revere, Watertown, Winchester and| Republican majority 41,382. For Governor, 
stand simply that you may pour your philan-| which the relation of the church to questions of 


d with freed 





ll your intelligence, all your power, all your | &4 


indignation, and wipe them out of existence—| pastors and people—a sort of reciprocal assem- | Jation of the State. The same cities and towns | than the official figures will show. 


tactitious distinctions, that represent no reali- 
ties, that simply keep class from class, that 
simply bar the lines of sympathy that would : « 
flow and bind them together but for these bar- | dom for practical duties. 
riers. Then the grand distinctions between the | for discussion, and the names of the essayists | 30.38 per cent. 


bly where each answered to each, and all had a| in 1865 had a population of 352,577, showing a 
common interest in arriving at the highest wis-| gain ot 127,842, or 36 per cent. in ten years. 
The topics prepared | The population of the whole State has increased 
Massachusetts, of the United 
stands seventh in rank as to total popu- 
licity of the treatment. Thus, “‘The True Place | jation. New York holds the first place, Penr- 
It does not| of Art in Christianity,” had the best thought of | sylvania the second, Ohio the third, Illinois the 


After Massachusetts come Kentucky, Tennes- 


on where he would like to labor. Civilization eign Missions under our Present Knowledge of| see, Virginia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Alabama, in the 


knowledge of medicine, uf chemistry, of astron- | training, culture, on the part of those who are | ligions,” had Rev. Drs. J. C. Smith, Galleher | State stands first in rank, having in 1875, 211.78 


omy, everything, almost, that we apply to the 
practical forces of the world to-day, has come 
through the labors of those close students, who, 
in the common language of the world, were not 
doing enough to “earn their bread and butter.” 
They were helping the world on most of all. 
And let us remember, also, that these men, the 
Angelos, Shakespeares, Miltons and Agassizs, 
are not working first or chiefly for themselves, | S 
but are a part of society, and everything great, | a 
or beautiful, or true, that is wrought by any 
man, in whatever nation he may live, or in what- 
ever age, is wrought out for us just as far as we 
are able to appreciate or understand the beauty 
of his work. The pictures, the statues, the 
poems, the songs, and the plays—they are all 
for our inspiration and uplifting, and minister | it 
to our taste, to our sense of beauty, and con- 
tribute something to our pleasure, to the devel- 
oping of the higher and finer part of our na- 


tinctively human. These men, then, are simply 
our servants, working for you and me, accumu- 
lating the treasures of the world’s art, and the 
world’s beauty, and laying them at our feet. 

I can refer to only one more distinction—the 
social distinctions of clique and class and asso- 





untrained and uncultivated, so that, the real evils . E. W. Clark, set d 
of the world being wiped out, men being culti- on rare, 08 Se vee re ee 


vated and fitted for the work that they have to sea si 
do, they may come together in the freedom and | pal Church to Freedom of Religious Thought,” | spect, stands Rhode Island, having in 1870 190; 


fellowship of a common humanity, joining hand | secured the matured comments of Rev. Drs. De- | third, Connecticutt, 113.15; fourth, New Jersey, 
to hand and heart to heart in the true work of 
the true souety of the world. 


gtouped together and spoken of as one? So- 

ciety has done for the individual infinitely more 
than the individual can ever repay. A ” isi i 

brought down the stream of time the accumu- | 80m, ex-Gov. Bullock and Mr. J. Emott. as ex-| or 449,686, are ratable polls; the naturalized | be declared President.” This is a mistake. ‘ , : : 

given them | ponents; ‘“‘The Just Liberty in the Adaptation | voters compose 19.7 per cent., or 69,271 of the 1836, Gen. Harrison had a majority of the votes | bold outspokenness as much as, if not more | in interest on the loan than in renting a tene- 

of the Services to the Varied Wants of the| whole number of voters; and the number of|f the people, but a minority of the electoral | than, his eloquence. The a —_ sapipes oe ee als eee. wee only needed to be known to win permanently 

People,” ‘‘The Prevention and Cure of Drunk- | native voters is 281,842, or 80.3 per cent. of the | TCs, and Mr. Van Buren was legally elected | such men are healthy, refreshing and inspiriting, | pointed out to me on Chestnut street, probably 

nd ‘Revivals and Christian Nurture,” | whole number. The aliens, meaning all males | President. John Quincy Adams had a minority | even to honest opponents, in this too Tally- | some of them belonging to these institutions, | s 

over twenty years of age, of foreign birth, who of the popular vote; so had James K. Polk; so| randic age, when so many public men do really | and though the buildings were fine-looking it is 


lated achievements of the world, and 
as an inheritance to every child born to human- 


behind him of all that the world has learned, and 
experienced, and hoped, and feared, and thought, | enness,” a 
and done. 
ture, that we call mentaland spiritual, that is dis- | have any right to ask of society except a free 


field and no favor. oy 2 ‘ 
ought to endeavor to find for every human being. comed, and many eminent churchmen partici-| Classified occupations are as follows: Govern- 


member that there are the inefficient, the crip- 
pled, the incapable, those who hare lost, through 
their own fault, or the fault of others, the abil- 


persons to the square mile; in 1865 the average 
as its exponents; ‘‘The Relation of the Episco- | was 162.43. Next to Massachusetts, in this re- 


Koven, Washburn and Rudder, and Mr. John] 108.91; fifth, New York, 93.25; sixth, Penn- 
Now, how much can society do in thie matter? C. Ropes; ‘‘The Relations of Secular and Re- | sylvania, 76.56. The State Laving the least is 
ociety—what is it but simply you and me and | ligious Education,” had Mr. Samuel Eliot, Rev. | Colorado, with only .38 to the square mile. 351,- 
good many other people, more or less like us, | Dr. H. A. Coit, Mr. H. Alvord and Rev. J. W./ 113, or 21 1-4 per cent. of the whole popula- 


it bas secured Rev. Dr. Harwood, Mr. J. W. Steven-/| ulation 44 per cent. are voters, and 56 per cent., 


y, so that he starts with the vantage-ground 


Beyond this, I know of nothing you| also had their commentators. Besides the as- 
This ic the eoadiion oe signed speakers, general discussions were wel-| have not been naturalized, number 79,136. 
And, then, as society, we must always re-| pated, among them our excellent Gov. Rice. | ment and professional, 29,730; domestic and 
(We observe, however, a complaint in the daily | personal office, 424,289; trade and transporta- 
papers of a woman who was refused her ‘‘testi-| tion, 104,935; agriculture, fisheries, etc., 81,- 








ciation in society. These distinctions are right, | ity to do. These,Jsociety in its advance mus; | ™ouy,” but whether because she was not ‘‘gift-| 156; manufactures and mechanical industries, 


they are natural, they are necessary; and I af- 


take ap in its arms and nourish as its weak, 


poo ‘ed,” or because of a prejudice against women ' 316,459; non-productive and propertied, 65,- 





speaks most loudly for the merit of the Episco- 


as here mark preachers and people will give 
that church an impetus in this inquiring age 


The Law in Regard to Presidential 


We find much confusion in the public mind 
as to the process of choosing a President and 
We give herewith the pro- 


Each State shall appoint, in such a manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit, under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector.—Arti- 


The Electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and 


be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 


and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted 
for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign, and 
certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the 


goreeeens (ot > Vee re, Sremee sn cause of congratulation that su many have been 


permitted to see for themselves the wonders of 


the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
Announcement was made that the 


and House of Representatives, open all the cer- 


the person having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of 
f electors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then, from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the 
list of those voted for as President, the House 


y 
But in choosing the 
President the votes shall be taken by States, the 


a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
3s from two-thirds of the 


States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
And if the House of 
Representatives shail not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next fol- 


President, as in case of the death, or other con- 
stitutional disability, of the President.—12¢h 


No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or Elector of President and 


tary, under the United States, or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath as 
a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as 1 member of any State 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or — 

ut 


Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, remove such disability.—14¢h Amend- 


the sole arbiter of the choice of President; that 
no person holding an office of trust or profit can 
be an elector—which excludes the postmasters 
in the electoral colleges; and that no person 
who has previously taken an oath to support 
the constitution, and then engaged in rebellion, 
unlees his disability has been removed, can be 
an elector— which excludes some half-dozen 
But 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(Section 133) declare that each State may by 
law provide for the filling of any vacancy which 
may occur in its college of electors when such 


Tue OnsERVANCE OF SunpDAY.—While the 


and the relations of secular and religious educa- 
tion, on Wednesday of this week, the free-re- 
ligionists were at Beethoven Hall, in this city, 
A couple of 
hundred persons were in attendance, Col. Hig- 
ginson called to order, and said special atten- 
tion had been directed to the observance of Sun- 
day by the action of the centennial management. 
He believed everybody now saw that the Puri- 
What he wanted 
was that socicty should find some happy mean 
between it and the total disregard of the day, 
by which it could remain as a day of rest, with 
no injunction upon the freedum of the individ- 
Rev. Wim. J. Potter read an able 
essay by Charles K. Whipple on the scripture 


ality. Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, under the title of 


sons and children of school age not attending 
school), 347,129. The results of the census 
are @ monument of patient and careful labor, 
for which we are indebted to Col. C. D. Wright, 
of the Bureau of Statistics. 


CLosz oF THE CENTENNIAL ExPosition.—The 
great exposition was formally closed on Friday 
last, in the midst of a pouring rain. The cere- 
monies were very interesting, being participated 
in by President Grant and other distinguished 
personages, and consisted of music by the 
Thomas’ orchestra, prayer by Rev. Joseph Seiss 
of Philadelphia, and addresses by the leading 
officials of the centennial commission. The 
foreign commissioners all had something to say, 
and such a mixture of broken English was never 
heard before. The signal for the stopping of 
the Corliss engine and the announcement of the 
close of the exhibition, were given by President 
Grant. Salutes were fired, of forty-seven guns, 
and the sioging of grand “Old Hundred” ap- 
propriately ended the proceedings. It is esti- 
mated that at least one in twenty of our popu- 
lation has visited the exhibition and examined, 
with more or less care, those marvellous con- 
tributions which mark the present attainments 
of the world in art and in industrial activities. 
As compared with similar exhibitions the one 
just closed has taken the palm. In financial re- 
sults, and in the number of visitors, it has sur- 
passed that of Paris in 1867, and that of Lon- 
t | don in 1851. 
} | registered at the entrances. 


t 


Taken as awhole, 
amore complete and satisfactory display. 


results of another century’s progress, it is a 


the present. 
+ | exhibition would remain open ten days longer, 


from it, and only the shell remains. 


tional expositions are interesting :— 


Year. Place. Visitors. Receipts. Days. : 3 
; | 1851—London, 6,039,195 $2,530,000 141 | 4t 4 guess as to which will be the successful 
1855—Paris, 5,162,330 640,500 200] candidate in confidence that one guess is as 
Soe wane pycmgee a good as another until the thing is definitely set- 
1873—Vienna, 7,254,687 2,000,000 186 tled; which, from present appearances, may 
1876—Philadelphia, 9,786,151 3,761,598 15g | 80t be for three full months yet, and perhaps 
notthen. There are legal points involved which 


and A. T. Goshorn, the director-general. 


Mr. R. W. Emerson at THE Boston Latin 


of his 





that I should speak. 


niscences which I have written. 


years old, William Bigelow was master. 


same ground. 


pond, and soon after to a loft on Pemberton Hill. 
You need not seek for the places, for you can- 


Maine depot now stands, and the other was 


Tremont row. 
school-house, rebuilt where the Parker House 
now stands. In Mr. William Bigelow's reign 
the boys discovered his habit of drinking,-and 
one day when he was giving orders to the boys 
on one side of the school there was a sudden 
shout from the opposite side. He turned around 
amazed to them, and instantly the boys on the 
eastern side roared aloud. I have never known 
any rebellion like this in the English schools to 
surpass it. I think the school was immediately 
dismissed, and I think Mr. Bigelow did not en- 
¢| ter the school again. I remember that on the 
following morning the prayer was simply these 
>| words: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” A few days afterwards the 
school committee, Mr. Bulfinch, the famous 
architect who built our State house and the cap- 
itol at Washington, Mr. Thacher, Mr. Wells, 
and the rest of the committee, if there were 
more, or their friends, came to school and in- 
troduced Mr. Benjamin Gould as the new mas- 
ter. Mr. Thacher addressed us, and expressed 
every confidence in the high merit of Mr. Gould 
as a scholar and a gentleman, and congratulated 
the boys upon his appointment. As soon asthe 
committee took their hats and turned the door 
the boys began to buzz their opinions of the new 
master in low tones. Mr. Gould turned around 
to them and lifted his finger to command silence, 
which was instantly obeyed, and from that mo- 
ment he ruled. He was an excellent master, 
and loved a good scholar and waked his ambi- 
tion. Frederick Percival Leverett was at the 
head of my class, and long atterwards the mas- 
ter of the school. William Foster Otis, son of 
Harrison Gray Otis, was another member of the 
class. George A. Otis, Edward G. Loring, now 
judge at Washington, John Gardner, Theodore 
Russell of Cambridge—these names are still 
known to you. Mr. Gould in his first year 
waked the ambition of the boys to found a school 
library, which was immediately set on foot and 
grew rapidly. Mr. (iould valued good speak- 
ing, and Saturday morning was devoted to it. 
He waked the ambition of the boys todo. He 
did not forget his scholars when they entered 
college, but came to see them there, and espe- 
cially if he found that they were losing ground 
in any department of study. Mr. Gould one 
day informed the school that there was a rumor 
that the British government was going to send 
a hostile fleet to Boston harbor, and that a gen- 
tleman had desired that the boys of the school 
should give one day to assist in throwing up de- 
fences on Noddle island, and that all who were 
ready and willing to go should be at the bottom 
of Hanover street the next day at nine o’clock, 
when a boat would be in waiting to carry them 
to the island. The whole school went. I went 
[applause]; but I confess that I can’t remem- 
ber a stroke of work [laughter] which I or my 
school-fellows accomplished. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] Whether the news of this action on the 
part of the: Latin schoul reached England and 
decided the government to sue for peace, I have 
never learned. [Applause and laughter. ] 





POLITICAL NOTES. 
Further returns added to our very full table 


of votes in Massachusetts, given last week, 
make Hayes’ vote 149,611; Tilden’s 108,229; 


Winthrop, comprising territory within a radius of | Rice had 138,321; Adams 106,980; Republican just such powers, mental, pagetenl and heartful, 
social, charitable and political life has been dis-| eight miles from the State House, contain 480,-| majority 32,241. Baker had returned 12,109, | 98 the after-career of Ireland 8 young patriot 
and intelligence by both | 419 people, or 29 per cent. of the whole popu- | which is probably two or three thousand less showed him to be preéminently endowed with; 


That eminent New York Democrat, William 
M. Tweed, is slowly sailing homewards. The 
“Franklin” was at St. Thomas, last Saturday, 
recoaling, with the distinguished exile on board. 
But for those bonds upon him his admiring fel- 
low-citizens would give him a welcome only 
equalled by that of the French nation to the 
dust of Napoleon, arrived from St. Helena, in 
1840. 


at loyally abide by the result of the election | ) 
when honestly determined.” 





votes of the people for that office who failed 


had Zachary Taylor; so had James Buchanan; | s 
and so had Lincoln at his first election. 


every citizen, of every party, that he who is to 
be clothed with the highest trust of the people 
shall come with spotiess commission to his vast 





AY, NOVEM 





Over nine million admissions were 


it is conceded that the world has never witnessed 
As 
we may none of us expect to behold the grand 


though contributors could take away their goods, 
if they pleased; but the work of demolition be- 
gan so promptly, and advanced so rapidly, that 
by this time the life has pretty much ‘departed — 
The fol- 
lowing figures relating to the different interna- 


The country owes a great debt to the faith and 
g | patience, the energy and skill, of the men who 
have conducted this vast enterprise to such a 
successful conclusion, and conspicuously to 
John Welsh, president of the Board of Finance, 


Scuoo..—At the recent meeting of the alumni 
of this school Mr. Emerson gave these remi- 
tion with that institution : 

I dare not attempt to say anything to you, be- 
cause, in my old age, I am forgetting the word 
I can’t remember any- 
body’s name, not even my recollections of the 
Latin school. I have, therefore, guarded against 
absolute silence by bringing vou a few remi- 
[Applause. } 
8 | When I entered the Latin school, nine or ten 
The 
school-house was very old and shabby, and it 
was decided to pull it down and rebuild it on the 
In wintering the scholars were 
removed to the old wooden block on the Mill- 


not find them. One was where the Boston and 


where Scollay’s building stood, now caHed 
We are now coming to the new 


ever before heard or read by the writer, a more 


erous (and therefore more true) understanding 
of, the very heart and soul of the peace-patriot 
of oppressed Ireland. 


that address that strong cords of sympathy still 
bound in close communion together the spirits 
of the living American and the long-dead Irish 
Gov. Rice expressed only the sentiment of the | orator! And how could it be otherwise? For, 
vast majority of citizens of this State, as well as certainly, there are not a few points of similar- 
the newspapers, when he telegraphed to Presi-| ity between the characters of Daniel O'Connell, number of years at the original cost; but the | yoing to New York Philadelphia, Washington 
dent Grant that “‘the entire Republican and in-| gnq Wendell Phillips, however different may ’ ’ , 
dependent press of Massachusetts heartily sus-| have been their circumstances and surround- 
tains you in sending troops to the disputed States ings; the same intense love of liberty and 
to preserve the public peace, and the people will | hatred of oppression; the same frank and fear- 


persisten‘, unflinching pursuit of a cause once 
The Gazette says: ‘‘If Tilden is defeated, he | adopted in the face of every difficulty and dis- 


Kramer, as speakers; ‘‘The Morals of Politics,” | tion, are legal voters. Of the whole male pop- will be the first man having a majority of the} couragement. Allow me to say here I, for one, |t 
to | do not adopt or endorse all Mr. Phillips's politi- | they are enabled to build, or purchase of the ° 


In| cal theories; but I do admire his courage and | Building Associations, small houses at less cost 





will, there will be cheerful obedience and gen- 


the Union.— Ezchange. 


ment as to the charadter of the Republicans o 
Louisiana, and Rando 

forehand to a declaration 
Florida belong to the Democ 
by fraud can their votes be assigned to the Re 
publican candidate. 
their minds 


valueless. 


interest by more than thirty-two millions, t 
lessen the annual expenses by more than tw 


political effect. 


(Boston) instead of Mr. Dean. The commi 


these Mr. Field has a majority of 15. 


temperance party. 


vices upon ballots. 
facts to the Governor and Council. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Presidential Probabilities. 


will render the decision slow, and, in the eve 


out altogether. 


a source of trouble. A State in a guasi or co 


to Texas or South Carolina. Then, again, 
to the validity of the 22d joint rule of*the Se 
ate and House, there is a difference of opinio 
Legislation which requires the joint action 


by one of them acting alone. 


greater complications. 


provision and no precedent to work by, in 


election by the people. 
consideration. Gen. Grant could undoubtedl 
he never saw the act of Parliament throug 
short-sighted is human legislation. 
no matter of surprise. But so long as the goo 
sense of the people can be depended on to mak 
up for deficiences we are pretty certain to com 
out right in the end. 


casted three years ago, and that Gen. Gran 


the public interest would not permit of his ab 
rupt retirement. 


tions or not. 


sity will force down all opposition. B. 





Wendell Phillips - “Daniel O’Con- 
nell.” 


been eagerly desiring to hear Mr. Phillips’s ora- 
tion on the celebrated Irish liberator, but did 
not attain the wish until last Monday evening, 
when I was so powerfully impressed with it as 
to desire both to give expression to the feeling 
and to respectfully suggest some additions, which 
will, I hope, commend themselves to the ora- 
tor’s approval. 
It would be superfluous and almost imperti- 
nent for an unknown auditor to dwell at length 
on the eloquence, grace and finished style of 
any performance of an orator of such high and 
well-won reputation as Mr. Phillips. Viewed 
simply as a work of art, his lecture was a 
grand composition, equal, if not superior, to 
any of the addresses from the same eloquent 
lips ever listened to by me. But—in connec- 
tion with its subject—it was far more. It 
showed a masterly comprehension of the true 
principles of just governmert and of civil and 
religious liberty, as well as of the dire‘ul evils 
that inevitably result from their neglect or vio- 
lation. It evinced, also, a clear and compre- 
hensive vision of all the circumstances forming 
the field—and a sad and solemn field it was !— 
which so urgently called for tie exercise of 


and, lastly and chiefly, it displayed, more mark- 
edly than any analysis of O'Connell's character 


thorough, penetrating insight into, a more gen- 


It must have seemed clear to all who heard 


less upholding of truth and justice; the same 


Men who thus made up 
before starting might have spared 
themselves the journey. Their verdict will be 


A political party that has so managed the gov- 
ernment as to pay more than six hundred and 
fifty-six millions of dollars on the piblic debt in | * young boy, about the time—1833, I think— 
eleven years, to reduce the amount of annual 


hundred and sixty-two millions, and reduce tax- 
ation by more than three hundred millions, 
proves by its record that the Democratic clamor 
about its extravagance, wastefulness and bad 
financial policy is simply a falsehood told for 


It appears, after all, that Walbridge A. Field 
was elected to Congress from the Third District 


tee of the Board of Aldermen, having recounted 
the votes, find that twenty-five ballots were cast 
for ‘*Walbridge A. Field, Fourth District ;” with 
The bal- 
lots so cast were on the ticket furnished by the 
The other ballots did not 
contain the district at all, so that the ‘‘Fourth 
District” was a mere surplusage, like many de- 
The Aldermen certify the 


| The writers in this ———— alone, are to be held 
ethi, for t e ad. v7 dies, - 7 ] 


To THe Epitor oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
Every one is entitled just now to take a hand 


of neither having a majority, may throw both 
The status of certain of the 
States south, under the reconstruction acts, 
will necessarily come under review, and may be 


structive insurrectionary condition, whether in 
consequence of an overt act of nullification, or 
by omission to secure a fair vote of the people, 
would be liable to be thrown out of the count. 
This rule would apply as well to New York as 


the two branches cannot ordinarily be set aside 
But we don’t 
know that this would apply to legislative rules. 
It would seem more equitable to continue this 
rule in force, as well as a means of avoiding 
Finally, there may be, 
either with or without this rule, extra constitu- 
tional points; that is, where there is no specific 


period of great public peril, when the eligibil- 
ity of either candidate cannot be determined, 
and when the alternative is presented ot retain- 
ing the acting executive until after another 
In making up a guess 
we should uttach much importance to this latter 


hold over by unanimous consent, and that he 
will be required thus to hold over seems most 
likely. An English judge once declared that 


which a carriage and six could not be driven, so 
That the 
constitution of the United States should par- 
take of the general imperfection is, therefore, 


It is a curious fact that 
something of our present difficulty was fore- 


himself has had a presentiment all along that 


After every great revolution 
the people instinctively cling to their strongest 
man, and they are very apt to insist upon his 
service, whether it accords with his own aspira- 
We judge that this resource will 
come more and more to the front during the 
next three months, and that its obvious neces- 


Epiror or CoMMONWEALTH:—I had long 





430; students, all grades, 228,784; not given | tity ‘aiiinted b ‘ i in i 

‘ ; y the spoiler; and if he shall | more interested t;b 
(including children under five, unemployed per- | thus bya whether he shall be the choice of the si ca moe 
people as expressed by the ballot, or the choic . 
of the law that estes & contravenes the catia greatly add to the main part of the discourse. 


he will modify some few parts or allusions, and 


Although but a few very small portions of my 


erous support to the lawfully-chosen ruler of | life have been spent in Ireland, I am an Irish- 


man by birth, and by family descent on one side; 


Some of the Democrats sent South to act as | and therefore, while loving England, have ever 
umpires in the counting of votes are precious 
judges. Watterson telegraphs a lying state- 


warmly loved Ireland also. In the cause of 
what I believed for her good I labored quietly, 
f| unostentatiously, many years, when circum- 


commits himself be- | stances led not a few English statesmen to give 
t /Louisiana and | some weight to my words, and not seldom to 
8, and that only 


honor me with requests for opinions and arti- 
-| cles in support of them. 

Born half a century after Mr. O'Connell, and 
of a Protestant family nearly all of whose mem- 
bers were strongly opposed to many of his pro- 
ceedings, though they honored and respected 
him in private life, I sought and obtained an 
introduction to the great liberator when I was 


when he was opposing a coércion bill for Ire- 


o | land—a time when one of his fierce and daring 
o | €xpressions excited the wrath of the House of 


hundred scoundrels?” It was one of his politi- 


ception. 


exciting circumstances by which he waa, toward 


covering nearly one hundred feet of parchment 
John, and some five or six others. 


scenes was most intense; yet never, surely 


persuaded by him, not by fear of the military 
to keep the peace. 


old Judge Burton, who, greatly to his distress 


sobbed and wept as he delivered the judgmen 


not | sterling. 
But I must not trespass further on your space 
This is, however, one great scene in O’Con 


nell’s career that 1 hope Mr. Phillips will em 


him to the same grand subject. I would, also 


disgraceful penal laws, he would, in fairness 


as | principle was still largely the rule of govern 
n-|ments as well as of individuals. [ refer, o 


n.| course, to the many sanguinary rebellions in 


of | Ireland, and especially that of the Earl o 


were committed by the rebels on the ‘*English o 


Indians on the early settlers of New England 


any marriage ceremonies. 


Roman Catholic. 


y | men as to their feelings towards Ireland. Mr. 
O'Connell was unjust to some of them, to my 
personal knowledge. 


h | them were not only as statesmen largely in sym- 
pathy with O'Connell, but as men earnestly, 
anxiously desirous then, and long previously, 
to do, and get done, everything possible for the 
practical benefit of Ireland. 

d ANGLO-HIBERNICUS. 

e| Boston, Nov. 16, 1876. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Recollections of the Centennial.--IL. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1876. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia and the exposition are so insep- 
arably and pleasantly associated in my mind 
that it has seemed quite natural in such ramb- 
ling letters to revert constantly from the one to 
the other. Nor shall I now apologize for devot- 
ing one letter entirely to Philalelphia. 
Crossing the city on the cars so many times, 
Icould not fail to note, in contrast with the 
more agreeable features both in town and in the 
suburbs, the dingy-looking places, especially on 
Market street (though not more dingy than Bos- 
ton’s wharves and other outlying districts), and 
which I judged, from the number of children 
playing round the doors, to be occupied in part 
as homes for the people. How can they love to | 
live, I mentally questioned, and especially to 
rear children, in such dark, disagreeable places, 
when within the distance of a couple of hours 
the broad open country seems so hospitably to 
invite occupation, and where, already, small but 
cleanly and comfortable-looking homes, with 
plenty of air, sunshine, and the pure water 
from the clouds, are now remotely scattered? 
I have since been informed that Philadelphia, 
possessing an area of one hundred and twenty 
square miles, or about eleven miles square, fur- 
nishes better and constantly-increasing facili- 
ties for housing her middle and working classes 
than any large city in the world. The extent of 
the city was at first a surprise, especially when 
informed in New Jersey that the little station 
called Tacony, seven or eight miles up the Del- 
aware from the centennial grounds, where, by 
taking the wrong train I had been so unexpect- 
edly left (as mentioned in a previous letter), if 
not in the woods, at best in a sparsely settled re- 
gion, is within the limits of Philadelphia. 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In New York the average number of persons 
to one dwelling is said to be fifteen, though in 
some districts considerably more, while in Phi!- 
adelphia the average is six, and in the worst dis- 
tricts not much over eight persons. In Boston i 
the difference is not so great, since the recent | | 
annexations, the average for one dwelling being 
about eight persons, though in some districts it 
is nearly double that number, and now 10,000 | » 
of this population are housed at the rate of | j 
twelve in one dwelling. Landlords in Phila- 
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to working-men (without the intervention of 
middlemen), at a low rate of interest, and with 
the privilege of purchasing within a certain 


chief reasons given for the more favorable con- 
dition of things there are the cheapness of land 


Building Associations. ‘These banks are known D 
by various names, People’s Banks, Savings ° 
Fund and Loan, Loan and Building, etc., etc., 
and the peculiar system is to loan small sums 





eem, like that famous and heartless diplomatist, 


to believe that ‘‘words were given men to con-/| of extravagance. Then the system of ground- 
It is a matter of the profoundest moment to | ceal their thoughts.” 
And now it is right that I should give you | favorable to the lessee than if he were obliged 
briefly the reasons that led me to entertain so | to purchase, the o wner never having the power 
strong a desire to hear Mr. Phillips's oration on | thus to force him, though the former may at 





prerogatives and exceptional honors. He must 
come in the name of the law, and with its sanc- 


O’Connell, and that lead me now to be infinitely | anytime tender payment [of 


© poor men who are depositors, by which means 


presumable they manage to escape the charge 


rent for a term of years at a low rate is more 








Commons: ‘Will you suffer the liberties of 
your fellow-subjects to be cloven down by six 


cal opponents who introduced the little boy to 
the (doubly) great man, and I have never for- 
gotten the good-humored kindness of his re- 
At a later day, and a very eventful 
one for him—1843—I was on a visit to Ireland, 
t-| 4nd had the good fortune to meet him more 
than once; and, doubtless, the dangerous and 


the close of that year, surrounded, tended, more 
than all else, to stamp upon my heart very last- 
ing impressions. That was the year, if my mem- 
ory does not fail me, of the great meeting at 
Clontarf, when he was prosecuted by the gov- 
ernment, and an indictment for ‘‘conspiracy,’ 


was issued against Daniel O'Connell, his son 
The excite- 
ment that prevailed all through those eventful 


was the immense influence of that extraordinary 
man over the hearts of his countrymen more 
strongly demonstrated than by their being then 


I was at the time on terms 
of friendly intercourse and hospitality with good 


had to preside over the trial, and who actually 


which the jury’s verdict rendered imperative— 
a year’s imprisonment and two thousand pounds 


body, not in his present lecture, but in either 
two or three that might be so well devoted by 


venture to suggest that, in referring to these 


explain what led to them in an age when the 
lez talionts—wrong for wrong, blood for blood— 


Tyrone, in 1599 to 1601, when fearful cruelties 


the Pale” quite as sudden and as savage as the 
unforeseen and murderous onslaughts of the 


In one of his statements about the penal laws 
Mr. Phillips (unintentionally, I am sure, as he 
is too learned a lawyer not to know better) gave 
a | the impression that Roman Catholic priests were 
forbidden, under heavy penalties, to perform 
The law was to pre- 
vent any priest from marrying a Protestant and 


Lastly, I would ask Mr. Phillips to entertain 


a somewhat better opinion of the ‘‘Whig” states- 


I am in a position to 
prove that, at the time of the trial, several of 


land, which, if the owner refuses, he forfeits the 
rent. The lessee is liable to ejection in six 
months if he fails to pay rent. The houses of 
the building associations are of brick, in blocks 
of two or three stories in height, each dwelling 
being about fourteen feet wide and costing from 
twelve to twenty-four hurdred dollars. The 
lots are from fourteen to sixteen feet wide, and 
fifty or sixty feet deep, the ground-rent being 
from twenty-four to thirty-six dollars per an- 
num. The hotel called the ‘‘Grand Exposition,” 
near the centennial grounds, where we lodged, 
was simply one of those long brick blocks with 
frailer additions improvised for the occasion. 
The great objection to be offered to these dwell- 
ings is the nearness to neighbors of various na- 
tionalities. Praiseworthy as are the system and 
the results, one might prefer even a smaller 
house in the country with more room outside— 
land for a garden and playground. 
ABODES OF WEALTH. 

Crossing in the cars through Chestnut, Wal- 
nut and Arch streets, and others in West 
Philadelphia, we had opportunity to observe 
some of the fine churches whose graceful tur- 
rets and massive towers rise heavenward, pub- 
lic buildings whose arches and columns were in 
their beauty restful to the eye, and private resi- 
dences that betokened the wealth of the occu- 
pants. The variety inthe building material has 
a very pleasing effect. First, there were long 
blocks of brick buildings with white shutters on 
the outside. I was informed that these were 
of iron and placed there for defence in time of 
war, but the whole story seemed mythical to 
me. Then there were various shades, both of 
granite and brown stone, white marble and 
green stone, said to be found in Pennsylvania. 
Then there were dwellings of stone in different 
shades, some in angular forms, and a few of 
irregular stones. 

’ NEW CITY BUILDINGS. 

The massive pile of public buildings, of which 
John McArthur, of Philadelphia, is architect, 
now being constructed across the junction of 
»| Market and Broad streets, impressed me as 
promising to be magnificent. When completed 
it will be of three stories with French roof and 
tower. I lingered in the great court in the cen- 
»| ter and gazed with wonder at the massive Doric 
columns of Scotch granite, supporting the arches, 
whose capitals, of white stone, are heads rep- 
‘| resenting different nationalities. There are 
four of these, and in an outer and smaller 
'! court are six pillars, also of Scotch granite, 
and probably intended as pedestals for statues. 
From the great court I turned into the model- 
room where are kept casts of the decorations, 
*| representing agriculture, commerce, civiliza- 
“| tion and art. In this room I heard people dis- 
cussing the pile and criticising it unmercifully. 
One gentleman thought the enormous expense 
out of all proportion to the needs of the city, 
»}and that it would tax people to the verge of 
poverty. Another gentleman—he was an art- 
»} ist, or had studied the subject —thought the 
casts more beautiful than the carying, regard- 
ing the capitals especially as miracles of ugli- 
~ | ness ; but he allowed that tastes differ. Again, 
f| it was said that peopie did not feel satisfied with 
the interference with their beautiful broad drive- 
f way along Broad street, and that at first some 
had mistakenly supposed that carriages could 
f| run beneath the arches. Emerging from these 
you come upon the elegant new Masonic Temple 
of white marble, with its tall, graceful, square 
*| tower and pinnacles, costing actually four hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; three fine churches, each 
of different stone—white, brown and green, and 
just beyond the new Academy of Fine Arts, of 
brick, with trimmings and ornamentation of 
brown, and lighter Portland stone. 

AN ARTISTIC RESIDENCE. 

Introduced by a friend, a party of us had the 
privilege of visiting the elegant residence of 
Mr. Bement, on Spring-Garden street, near 
Fairmount. This gentleman, in the manu- 
facture of machinists’ tools, has acquired great 
wealth, which he uses as liberally and nobly as 
as it was honestly and usefully gained. He has 
several times visited Europe, and is a patron of 


’ 





the arts, having contributed liberally to the 
funds of the new Academy, as well as converted 
his own residence into a gallery of art and 
beauty. The house, of brown stone, has a 
broad hall running through the center, on one 
side the parlor an! dining-room, on the other a 


reception-room, sitting-room, library an1 gal- 
lery, so-called, while the rear opens into a con- 
servatory. The rooms finished in fine 
| woods, and adorned with marbles, bronzes and 
ceramics, while the walls are literally covered 








are 


with pictures by American and foreign artists— 
marines, landscapes, animals, interiors, figure 
pieces, genres, flowers and fruits. Among the 
American artists represented were Heade, Bier- 
stadt, Thomas Hill and William Hart; and 
among foreign artists, Castiglione, Toulmouche, 
Schreyer, A. Bonheur, Coomans, Bouguereau, 
Merle, Zamacois, Verbackhoven, Meissonier, 
Herzog, Troyon, Boughton, and many others. 
There was a large picture by Cabanal, called 
“The Evening Star,” that had the place of honor 
in the parlor, a lovely female figure in gauze- 
like drapery floating on the clouds among the 
stars; but none pleased me more than ‘The 
First Primrose,” by Boutellier, a young girl in 
a short red cloak, while seemingly tripping down 
a wooded path yet stopping and intently look- 
ing down for the scarce springing flowers. In 
the hall stood a very fine large bronze group, 
“The Algerian Shepherd,” who had seemingly 
just killed the animal that had wounded the 
lamb he held. On cither side of this was an 
Egyptian figure, one was ‘‘Nitreris,” the first 
Egyptian queen, and the other ‘‘Sesostris,"’ one 
of the Pharoahs. There were also a pair each 
of Japanese and Chinese clotsonné vases—clois- 
onné being a beautiful and skillfully executed 
enamel on metal; also some large Japanese 
vases, anda pair of Majolica ware. The owner 
of these treasures not only manifests his own 
interest in art, but also a thoughtful regard 








for the tastes and wants of those less favored 
than himself, by opening his doors once a week 
to the inspection of the public. 
gave us all tickets of admission to the Academy 
of Arts, the relation of a viait to which must be 
deferred till another time. 


He also kindly 


Jane GREEN. 


From New Hampshire. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Rocuester, N. H., Nov. 14, 1876. 
A RAILROAD CENTER. 
This is a frontier town in southeastern Ne 


Hampshire, already famous far and wide a 
railroad junction, and with strong symptoms f 


ncipient cityhood. The central village is wide- 
y scattered over a plain (Norway plain) just 


adapted to the building of broad, level streets. 
The main street is already one of the finest 


Here is the 
Portland and Rochester and 


horoughfares in New Hampshire. 
unction of the 


. : Nashua railroad, which, in connection with the 
delphia build small houses and let them directly | worcester and Nashua road, form the new in- 
land route from Portland to Worcester and 
thence to New York and the South and West, 
thus affording to the people of Maine, who are 


Chicago and San Francisco, a shorter and un- 
‘ broken route without change of baggage. 
and the system of Savings Banks Loans and | centennial exhibition, just closed at Philadel- 


The 


hia, has demonstrated the immense advantage 
f this route over the old shore lines. All 


Maine and southeastern New Hampshire have 
been to Philadelphia to see the world’s fair dur- 
ing the past two months, and they have travelled 


ver the new inland route from Portland to 


Worcester, to their entire satisfaction, and, of 
course, to the emolument of the route, which 


the favor and patronage of all downeast going 


outh or West. Here was a long stretch of in- 


land country without railroad facilities extend- 
ing from Nashua to Portland, or with only scant 
railroad facilities. The Worcester and Nashua 
railroad, under the presidency of the Hon. F. 
H. Kinnicutt, and the superintendence of C. S. 
Turner, Esq., was in effect extended to tide- 
water at Portland, a distance of a hundred 
the value of the/ miles. This extension is thoroughly built 
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she does not brew nor bottle, and the one thing 
that has no weight that day is the woman's 


ses, he forfeits the 
to ejection in six 


Everything is satisfactorily arranged, and the 


connoisseurs, will have a sale of his pictares— 
curtain falls. The piece was very creditably 


islands never rise in channels of navigation, bat 
the work of the past season—at Williams & Ev- 


E. F. CUSHMAN, 


reference to through travel and business be- 





(HUURCHILL, 


Tke houses of b tween the East and West. Its depots, cars, | always on theiredges. Some have alittle vege- F 
of brick, in blocks conductors, are all which the most exacting pa-/tation, but the greater number are bare. On | erett’s gallery, next Thursday and Friday after- | performed, and elicited much merriment from | choice.” 
ht, each dwelling trons can require. In fact, the new route has | one of these, near the Southeast Pass, a brick | noons. Mr. Hatch will wield the hammer, and | the audience. Sere pease. SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS 
# é fort, constructed by the Spaniards, is slowly | an opportunity for a good picture is presented. The Meionaon, on Wednesday ev ening, was ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. TRIMMING C 


#33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Owing to) the} late change in our firm 


been winning golden opinions during the whole 
of the past season of unprecedented travel; 
running at times trains containing as many as 


the scene of Mr. Charles F. Atkinson's début as 
a dramatic reader before a large and cultivated 
audience. His first selection, ‘‘The Battle of 


» and costing from 
The 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Horace Greeley’s monument at New York, in 
On Saturday evening last the Art Club rooms | 


sinking into the sea. On Gordon’s island still 
bronze, will be unveiled on the 4th of Decem- 


grow a grove of fig-trees a century old, and 
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een feet wide, and 
ground-rent being twelve or fifteen hundred passengers, in the | near them a graveyard in which are headstones | ber. Thurlow Weed will preside. An address " were filled to their utmost capacity to listen to 
ix dollars per an- midst of the exhibition furore. This route is | bearing Spanish names and dates one and two | will be delivered by Bayard Taylor. E. C. Ivry,” by Macaulay, did not call forth his best | Prof. W. I. Marshall’s very graphic and inter- cae = 
the most direct way for summer travellers from | centuries ago. As the delta-strips work sea-| Stedman will read a poem. Rev. Dr. Chapin | ©2deavors, and probably was not intended 80 to / esting talk about the Yellowstone National Park, | Made expressly for our own trade, at 10 per cent. : eenabled to offer great inducements 
less than last year. #9 | in all our departments. 


do, but merely to serve as an introduction while 
ease and confidence were being restored. Two 
sketches by J. M. Bailey and Mark Twain were 


trand Exposition,” 
where we lodged, 
brick blocks with i 


illustrated, with Black’s Stereopticon, by eighty 
views of different localities of the place, con- 
sisting of cliffs, canons, cascades, falls, boiling 


will conduct the religious ceremonies. The 
bust is of colossal size and is the work of 
Charles Claverly. The base is of Maine gran- 


ward they keep an equal distance in advance; 
and thus rise where formerly was deep water, 
and often bring up fragments of wrecks lost 


the South and West to reach the White Moun- 


tains, and the lakes and pine forests of Maine} Are ready to welcome their 


friends and the public to 


WE OFFER 


28-inch LYONS VELVETS, war. 


for the occasion. 
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others in West 
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hite marble 


Here at Rochester the Conway branch of the 
Eastern railroad takes the summer tourist right 
into and through the heart of the mountain re- 
gion. At Epping, the traveller over this route 
can go to Manchester or Concord or Ports- 
mouth; at Windham to Lawrence and Boston: 
at Nashua to Lowell and Boston over the Bos- 
ton and Lowell and Nashua road, which, under 
the new and energetic management of the Hon. 
Hocum Hosford, is giving a good account of 
itself, even in these hard times. Thus much, 
Mr. Editor, I have written in commendation of 
a great and deserving enterprise which was 
inaugurated right in the midst of hard times, 
but which is yet destined to prove, on the re- 
vival of business, a success. B. W. B. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
‘‘Boss” Shepherd of Washington has failed up. 
The Pope is again very low—can hardly live! 
Signs are small measurable things, but inter- 
pretations are illimitable.— George Eliot. 


Learning without thought is labor lost; 
thought without learning is perilous.— Confu- 


more than one hundred years ago. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


specialties. They are beautiful. 


vocal gem of the season. 


known in Boston. 


larger circulation next year. 


James Dingley & Co., 18 Milk street, has 
superb cologne for sale by the gallon or bottle. 
Torrey, Bright & Capen are showing some 
new fine carpets and oriental rugs as choice 


Oliver Diteon & Co. make announcement of 
a brilliant list of new music-books which they 
offer, among which the ‘‘World of Song” is the 


The Old South clothing-house is making a 
particularly strong offer of overcoats, having 
marked down prices to the lowest point yet 
They are superb goods. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. make special mention 
of their black-silk trimming velvets, hosiery, 
and dress-goods—in all which special bargains 
are offered; and very handson.e goods they are! 
The Nursery is getting ready for a still 
It is offered for 


ite. Bronze tablets are upon all sides. 


and love of agricultural pursaits. 
posite side is a representation of a quill pen, 
illustrative of his profession. Another tablet 
represents Greeley as a journeyman printer, 
setting type at an old-fashioned case, while a 
piece of copy on the hook bears the date of his 
arrival in New York to look for work as a jour- 
neyman printer. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
The third volume in the ‘‘No Name Series” 
will bear the title ‘Is That All?” 
George Eliot has thus far received $5000 from 
the Harpers for ‘*‘Daniel Deronda.” 
Ten thousand copies make the first edition of 
Miss Alcott’s new story, ‘‘The Rose in Bloom,” 
the sequel to ‘‘Eight Cousins.” 
The next volume in the Condensed Classic 
Series will be Bulwer's ‘“‘Last Days of Pompeii.” 


On one 
side is a plough with the point imbedded in the 
furrow, indicative of Mr. Greeley’s early life 
On the op- 


$1.60, postpaid, for the entire year—the cheap- | After that the publishers will continue the issue 


given with a keen appreciation of their witty 
sayings, and, ip fact, it was in the portrayal of 
the ludicrous that he excelled. Platform scenes 
from ‘‘Hamlet” were given with much fervor 
and intensity of expr , and elicited the 
warmest approbation. The programme was 
completed by one of his pleasantest efforts— 
Trowbridge’s familiar piece, ‘‘The Vagabonds.” 
Between parts first and second Mr. Carlyle Pe- 
tersilea contributed a ‘‘Sonata,” by Beethoven, 
which received an encore. A laughable iuci- 
dent occurred during the intermission, which, 
for a few minutes, completely upset the equa- 
nimity of the audience. A large rat, attracted 
possibly by the melodious strains of the piano, 
attempted to make a detour of the hall, but the 
wildly waving of pedal extremities and the des- 
pairing shriek from one of the gentler sex, com- 
pelled him to make a hasty withdrawal, not 
until, however, he had marred the effect of the 
solo by the commotion he had excited. 
Musical. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

The five hundred and fourteenth recital of 
the New England Conservatory of Music took 








springs, spouting geysers, mud volcanoes, cra- 
ters, terraced hot-springs, streams and lakes. 
The tract, consisting of 3578 square miles, or 
nearly sixty miles square, and hemmed in by 
the Wind river range of mountains, is in the 
northwest corner of Wyoming terrritory, and on 
both sides, but most on the eastern side of the 
main Rocky Mountain range, at an elevation, at 
different points, of from 6000 to 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In 1872, by act of 
Congress, it was set apart as a national park. 
It is still many hundred miles from any railroad, 
the nearest station being that at Franklin, Idaho, 
the route from thence being by stage, wagon, 
and lastly on horseback. ‘The lecturer's defini- 
tion of music was to the following effect: to live 
ten or a dozen years 1700 miles from any rail- 
road; then move to within three hundred miles 
and there live five or six years longer, and at 
length hear the sound of the locomotive’s whistle ; 
that would be music! It would be vain to at- 
tempt a description of the views, and yet we will 
say that the steam from one of the spouting gey- 


ranted all Silk, $8, $9, $10, $11 
and $12; unsurpassed in value. 


Among the Unprecedented Values offered in our 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 


200 doz. Ladies’ extra weight, full. 
fashioned UNDERVESTS at $1. 


300 doz. Gents’ CASHMERE UN. 
DERVESTS and DRAWERS, 
60 per cent. Wool, at $1.00. 





sers, as caught by the camera, had assumed the 


form of a woman holding a baby in her arms, and 


their 


NEW STORE, 
453, 459, 463 


Washington Street, 


BETWEEN WINTER STREET AND 
TEMPLE PLACE. 


_ 


We believe that in our ELE- 
GANT NEW PREMISES 
we have all the means of 
conducting our business for 
the comfort and conven- 
ience of the public as well 
as ourselves. We will not 
enter into particulars now 





$20,000 W orth 


FRENCH FLOWERS, PLUMES, 
FEATHERS, WINGS, ETC, 


—AT— 


An Immense Sacrifice. 


Goods formerly sold for 75c and $1.00 
will be sold for 25 and 37 1-2 cts.; $2.00 
goods for 50c, 75c and $1.00. And are 
worthy of every one’s examination. 


All our MILLINERY to be closed—RIB- 
BONS, VELVETS, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s FELT HATS, lower than ever 
before offered in this market. 


Fine HAMBURG EDGINGS AND 





beyond saying that we have 


FLOUNCINGS, much below the usual 


Special Bargains in 


Dress Goods. 


a beautiful and spacious prices. 


Cromer theysale of FURS, /LAGE GOODS, RUCHINGS, JA- 
for ladies, a fine assortment BOTS, TIES, LINEN COLLARS 
AND CUFFS, ETC. 


cius. 

The Common Council declines to favor the ex- 
penditure now of $5,000,000 for public parks. 
It fears the taxes. 

The new town of Merrimac, adjoining Ames- 
bury, has had a town-hall presented to it by 
William P. Sargent, the carriage-manufacturer 


of Scott’s works in the series. 

A Chicago house is making more or less claim 
over “the first American translation ever made’ 
of that world-renowned poem, ‘‘Frithiof’s Saga.” 
The poem was printed here, in a good transla- 
tion made in England, ten years ago. 


stone in different 
ns, and a few of 


est opportunity for a house full of sunlight that 
we ever knew of. 

S. S. Pierce & Co., whose family stores are 
always choice, and discriminatingly selected, 
offer private stock flour, new buckwheat, Balti- 
more samp hominy, and pearl meal, which are 


another that of a pillar surmounted by a squir- 
rel. The boulders, also, have taken on fantastic 
forms, and the coloring of the cliffs he repre- 
sented as rivaling the glories of autumnal tints. 
One view represented the Yellowstone lake, 
near the margin of which was also a hot spring. 


place, last Saturday afternoon, in Wesleyan 
Hall. The audience was entertained by a de- 
lightful programme of five numbers, three in- 
strumental and two vocal. The opening piece, 
a ‘Sonata in C-major,” by Beethoven, in four 
movements—allegro con brio, adagio, scherzo 
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uildings, of whieh 


of Cloths tor Garments, 
and that in the same room 


hia, is architect, 


3 the junction of 
j ; i i i . tobiography is in an : : : : ae ’ 
impr senil tae: dek = ’ of this city, and Hon. George B. Loring made received fresh every week. este oe atin oat aes Gk and allegro assai, was performed by Mr. J. C. | This lake, he said, abounded in delicious fish, and 150 pieces All: Wool FRENCH DI. ‘ 
When completed ; the dedicatory address. The new books of Roberts Brothers are al- ac oe aS lagi D. Parker, ~ neh ied places = one might fish from the lake, and, without taking AGONALS t 37 19 t d we have added a A line of FELT SKIRTS from 50o to 
French roof and s se ways attractive. The week's announcement . ~ | expression. ‘Rondeau a la Mazur,” by | the creature from the hook, dip it in th i at : Ze : 
or has b ntroduced in the school ; ee » dip e spring S. per yd. $1 each. Tremend 3 
Oe ee dotes and reminiscences told of her since her | Chopin, and ‘Seven Bagatelles,” by Beethoven, | and cook it. Some thought this story apocry- = — 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


For the sale of all kinds of 
placed upon our counters. 


LADIES’ 
Our Ladies’ Made-up LINEN UNDER- 
T WEAR, acknowledged by all to be equal, 
UN DERCLOTHING, if not superior, to any manufactured in 
the country, will be found complete, and 


includes Joyce's ‘‘Deirdre,” Hamerton’s ‘‘Wen- 
derholme,” ‘‘ H. H.’s” ‘Bits of Talk,” and 
Crocker’s ‘Centennial Exposition”—all most 
readable. 

Osgood & Co. issue this week volume 6 of 
“Poems of Places,” devoted to Scotland; Boye- 
sen’s ‘Tales of Two Hemispheres;” ‘‘The 
Dresden Gallery” of heliotype pictures; and 
Emerson’s ‘‘Nature,” as a vest-pocket volume— 
all choice. 


,court Inthe cene 
death have created an eager desire to read the 


story of her life. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just issued a ‘Carlyle 
Anthology,” under the author's sanction. This 
looks a little like another reflection in the ‘‘Con- 
densed Classic” controversy. Mr. Carlyle seems 
not to object to ‘‘mutilated fragments” of his 


a 
both interpreted by Mr. Parker, completed the | phal. For ourselves we have no doubt about} These are all in Choice Dark Colors, as Navy Blue 
instrumental portion of the programme. Miss | the fishing and cooking, but we doubt whether | Myrtle Green, Seal Browns, etc., etc., and an Im- 
Fannie J. Lovering, vocalist, gave a most ex- | enongh fish could ever be brought out of the | mense Bargain for the price. 


quisite and touching rendering to Meyerbeer’s | hot spring on a fish-hook to satisfy the hunger 
Prayer and Barcarolle from ‘‘The Star of the |of acat. At any rate, the story is as revolting 10 Cases Brown Mixed KNICKER 
BOCKERS, 27-inches wide, at 


North ;” and her final selection, ‘‘The Carnival | and disagreeable as the pictures are agreeable 
17 ets. per yard, formerly 25 ets. 


board of this city requesting the Mayor to peti- 
tion the next Legislature for authority to intro- 
duce industrial training in our schools—a wise 
and far-reaching improvement. 

The ‘Press-club” had a deservedly enjoyable 
| dinner last Saturday evening, at the Tremont 
House, after the protracted labors of the politi- 
cal campaign. Major Poore, of the Journal, 
and Mr. Robson, of the Transcript, are the 
President and Secretary for the ensuing year. 


We offer a full line of Ladies’, Gents’ and 
Children’s MERINO UNDERWEAR, from 
50c up. The best goods at the prices ever 


he masgive Doric 
porting the arches, 
», are heads rep- 
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and smaller 


ies. are 
ter 


Scotch granite, 





of Venice,” by Rossini, with variations by Jules | and entertaining. At the close of the lecture 
work being served up to the public. Benedict, was given with all the brilliancy of} specimens of beautiful formations were exbib- 
Osgood & Co. have arranged for the early | execution which the beautiful piece demands. | ited. 

publication of a new poem by Mr. Tennyson. | Miss Lovering’s voice is a full, rich soprano, | REVOLUTIONARY RELICS AT THE “OLD souTH.” 


stals for statues. 
into the 
the decorations, 


model- 

















imerce, civiliza- Purcl f clothi hether f 
i pee: ; SER rchasers of clothing, whether for men, or 7 : , : 5 , ; : 
heard people dis- A devoted a can do — ~ ge rt: youths, boys and children, will observe in the | Neither the length of the poem nor its subject clear in quality, powerful in compass, and under The preservation committee have made an! These are the best goods ever sold in Boston for And that on our : 
it unmercifully. — nae — — a aa = ._ | advertisements of the Eagle Clothing Company, | can be stated at present; but the host of ad-| perfect control as her charming selections at- | attractive exhibition within the venerable build- | the price. prices much reduced. 
normous expense ent (erant 6: ane. AMOrosy- ener ~ | corner of Washington and Essex streets, some| mirers of the Laureate will not be solicitous | tested. ing. The articles are loaned by their various ‘ F ‘ ‘ 
sent to the pardon of William O. Avery for “ ‘ about these points. The poem will appear sim- RonaT Tt COMMER AT ONS: owners, and some are very valuable. The front 50 Pieces 48-inches wide MATE- FE IRS I a: LOOR sre Mae & How: Region’ is invited 
to give it an examination. 


reeds of the city, special inducements whereby most decided bar- 
gains are offered. 


Palmer, Bachelder & Co.'s stock of house- 


An organ recital will take place to-day at| o¢ 
noon at the rooms of the above institution (Mr. 
Julius Eichburg’s) given by Mr. H. Cowles with 


He was in the gallery has been hung with portraits of 


LASSE dress goods at $1.50 per yd. 


complicity in the whiskey frauds. 
the Internal Revenue bureau. 


ultaneously here and in London. 
The ‘*Poems of Places” grow steadily in num- 


' to the verge of 
notable people. Among the most prominent WE HAVE ADDED ANOTHER 


—he wag an art- 
*/ and valuable is that of Mrs. John Hancock, by 





ct — thought the Dean Academy at Franklin, in this State, es- UR RS: 3 ; : : nd Wale 
carving, regard- tablished a few years since in the interests of keeping silver is something to admire and then | ber and in popular able ——* od *| the assistance of one of the pupils, Miss Lillie Copley, one of Major-General John Brooks, by| ~*%2™ime our stock, and compare prices. 
evemee Se anes : y ; : purchase for its extreme utilitarianism, whether | have been completed in four volumes; Ireland! : . sei New De 
miracles of ugli- the Universalists, does not meet with satisfac- : : ll it is, i none Stuart, one of Nathaniel Gorham, chairman of | G00¢* Wil! be found as advertised. par men 
3 diffi i i ont basis, and after this | ‘e solid article, or the none-the-less tasteful fills but one; Scotland, small as it is, is pecu-| jy quarterly concert, given by the pu- | ¢), ion which f d th i 0 e 4 
8 differ. . Again, tory success on its present basis, plated goods. Call at 394 Washington street liarly rich in local poetry, and requires three she ot Me Mame os el . the convention which framed the federal consti- b] 
pils of Mr. Eichburg’s school at Tremont Tem- | tution, by Rembrandt Peele, and a score more For the sale of 
SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & B ROOKS 


volumes. France will come next, and the other 
countries of continental Europe. 

Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, of this city, have 
retired from the publishing business, in which 
they have been engaged for the last fifty-eight 
years, and have disposed of the stereotype 
plates, copyrights and good-will of all the books 


year it is to be a school tor young ladies exclu- 
It has 2 good endowment and fine build- 


vel satisfied with 

ple, Friday, Nov. 24th, will be an occasion Of| taken from life by Peele, Stuart and Copley. 
great interest to music-loving people. The pro-| The walls beneath are occupied with arms, 
gramme consists of solos and duetts on organ, draperies and relics. Cases of every descrip- 
piano, voice and violin. On the latter instru-| tion of relics border and occupy the audience- 
ment five pupils will perform Bach’s chacoone | room. Paul Revere’s handiwork is shown in 
together. This fact will be appreciated by a!l | the form of a silver cup, and the plate used in S. S. 
acquainted with the great difficulty which this | Washington's family are among the collection. 


and examine. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker offer at retail 
fine clothing, including overcoats, made of the 
best materials of this country and Europe, with 
larger stock from which to select for custom- 
ork than ever before offered in this country. 
entlemen of quiet tastes will observe their an- 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


26 to 30 WINTER STREET. 


sively. 
ings. 
Our correspondent’s, ‘*Sexagenarian’s,” ad- 
vocacy is working. It is proposed to establish 
“vacation schools” in Boston. The object is to 
establish schools during the vacation season, for 
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Masonic Temple : 
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ctually four hun- 
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the benefit of pupils who cannot leave the city, 
and introduce studies which shall interest but 


announcement with pleasure. 


hitherto issued by them. They both are daily at 
their store, at the age of over eighty, and vig- 


work offers to violin students. The winter term | Qne of the chairs from the Mount Vernon home 
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begins Monday, Nov. 27th. 
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int residence of 
our prices during the late dull 


weather, we now offer 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


bells and harmonica. They have a deserved | wall, and a model of his house in wood is exhi- 
reputation for artistic excellence. bited. Major Ben. Perley Poore has occupied 

: SYMPHONY CONCERT. one corner of the church with his collection, 
The second Harvard concert will take place | representing an ancient kitchen and parlor. It 
on Tiursday afternoon next, when the beautiful | jg yery extensive and embraces almost every 


to the charming pieces contributed to maga- 
zines, it contains several poems never before 


rifice of their ancestors. We give them all joy, 
and share in the hallowed associations of the 


occasion. printed. 
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An Englishman, severe Broo’s, Temple place, owing to the late change | The mother of Jean Ingelow died on the tenth 
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The Sunday exclusion rule at the centennial 
exposition was recklessly abandoned during the 
latter part of the exhibition. On the last two 
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new and commodious store, numbered 453, 459 
463 Washington street, which has been built 
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The remains rested in a marble sarcophagus be- 
neath the Lincoln monument, at Springfield, 
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Minot J. Savage, in the Unitarian ranks, and 
last week was installed pastor of the First Con- 
regational (Unitarian) Church in Leominster, 
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held the once strong party together till it be-| think that this whole question can be settled by 
came a mere mob. On the other hand, these/ , jittle “feeling,” who gush worse than the 
papers were most astonishingly incredulous at) younger Miss Pecksniff. There are men who 
every tale which came from the South disclosing | jaye side ideas of their own, and aspire to be 
its real condition. No matter how complete the| jaders. It was so in the Seventh District. 
evidence, how fair the record, how overwhelm- | tye struggle was not between men, as you may 
ing the testimony, until the first of September | imagine. It was not between one unpopular indi- 
you could hardly get a hearing in any Republi-| yiqual and a favorite of Massachusetts. It was 
can columns for a true statement of affairs at |} tween two ideas. It was between a name at 
the South. When Senator Boutwell put the| which when it goes up into the welkin as having 
cap-sheaf to his splendid public services by tak-| succeeded in gaining the election in the Seventh 
ing up the gauntlet which Bayard had thrown! pistrict, every Southern lip grows white [great 
down, his speech was decried as ungracious| )5Jayse], and a man at the news of whose clec- 
and disgraceful, a mere ebullition of morbid] 439, wade Hampton would throw up his cap so 
rage. Not one journal in Boston, I think (and high that it would never come down. [Laugh- 
quite sure no daily journal), had one line of| tor.) ‘This man is feared; his opponent was not 
recognition, one cordial word of welcome, to] ¢.areq. Wade Hampton we may admire, but as 
the Senator. He was called a boy, and asked| ~. agmire Satan in ‘‘Paradise Lost”—deter- 
to come home and not disgrace the State further | ined, sincere, but wicked. My only prayer is 
by such exhibitions of malice. These papers | +9: Massachusetts and the nation may find men 
tried to run the Republican machine on two} at this time who will be leaders at the front. 
wheels—civil-service reform and finance. Noth-| +t such a time, too, it is imperative to call 
ing else was to be tolerated. But on Septem-| oy¢ the reserve force—woman’s intelligence— 
ber Ist these journals had learned that these] ,, that the Kellys, the O’Briens and the Mor- 
were but vapid superfluities and tame issues'| rigseys, representing the grog-shops of the Em- 
which would invite defeat, and so they stole the pire City, may not again dictate the nation’s 
thunder of the Massachusetts Senator without | fate, Education more broad and universal than 
thanking him. They saw at length that it was/ ,.hools can give must be supplied. The grog- 
not possible to rally the North against the na-| shops, wi:ich corrupt more than the schools ed- 
tion’s enemy except on one great vital issue— | ycate, and foster the growth of that criminal 
the rights of man. class which has ruled New York at least once 
I should have been ashamed had it been other- every twenty years, must be curbed. The 
wise; if New England or the North had thought| taunts of Englishmen have not been all unde- 
of anything else, while a white or black Repub-| ..-vog, Wealth, with its great power; the 
lican must leave his Southern home at night in| Gouth. with its relations to every question of 
fear of his life; if the American people’s sense | the next generation; the grug-shop element, 
of honor could have tolerated any other issue. | vith its corrupting tendencies; all these must 
In 1845 Charles Francis Adams said to me: “If| b. faced. And to gain the fight we must call 
I argue for banks or the tariff, the people go to! in the reserve force of woman.— Globe report. 
sleep, but if I say Ss is on his $$$ 
feet.” That word touched the living fibre in 
those days. And so to-day the Republican party MISCELLANY. 
could not be stirred on any other than the issue : sae 
of equal rights. Selfishness would have made| APPEARANcEs.—(By Robert Browning.) 
it the issue, even if conviction had not settled| And so you found that poor room dull, 





the matter. But in the meantime the notion was Dark, hardly to your taste, my dear? 
being promulgated by these journals of the uni- Its features seemed unbeautiful ; 
versal right to bolt when there is threatened in- But this I know—’twas there, not here, 


digestion. [Laughter.] This idea would dis-| You plighted troth to me, the word 
solve all cohesion of the party, all respect tor} © Which—ask that poor room how it heard. 
its leaders, and eliminate all strength from the And this rich room obtains your praise 


organization. Consequently, but for the last Unqualified—so bright, so fair, 
rally of faithful men, the party would have been So all whereat perfection stays? 
merely a mob undertaking to meet regular Ay, but remember—here, not there, 
troops. Ithas been a conflict against the trained, The other word was spoken !—Ask 


skilled, well-led and well-officered body oftroops| This rich room how you dropped the mask! 
which we call the Democratic party. No won- —_———-. 

der, then, that the Republican party has just} Wir axp Humor.—A wag at the centennial 
touched success, no more. It has not deserved placed cards inscribed ‘‘Take one !” upon some 
success. It has not recognized, as it should/ bottles and cans of preserved fruits, pickles, 
have done in this conflict, the grapple of two|etc., and when the owner returned he was 
civilizations. Its real leaders have been ignored | somewhat surprised to find his shelves empty. 
and depreciated by the journals. Blaine and “Speaking of bathing,” said Mrs. Parting- 
Morton, Butler and Boutwell—these are the | ton, “some can bathe with perfect impurity in 
men who are stemming the tide, who have been | water as cold as Greenland’s icy mountains and 
fighting distrust and rebellion in their own ranks | India’s coral strands, but for my part 1 prefer 
as well as facing the enemy in front. to have the water a little torpid.”’ 

Mr. Phillips repeated the familiar story of| «J don’t see how you can have been working 
the disintegration of the Whig party, maintain- | a} day like a horse!” exclaimed the wife of a 
ing that, like that organization, the Republican | |awyer, her husband having declared he had 
party is now sloughing off its dead wood, doing | been thus working. ‘‘Well, my dear,” he re- 
ite remaining work for freedom, and paving the plied, “I’ve been drawing a conveyance all day, 
way for a new parity. Its work has been done anyhow.” 
to a certain extent; but it will not be finished| Some of the hotels have bills of fare with a 
in a dozen years. The Saxon race, North or| fly-leaf covered with cards of various business 
South, is the same. No mar whom we would] houses. An Oregon man recently took his seat 
call manly can be*whipped out of his ideas. | behind one ot them, when a waiter appeared 
Take Wade Hampton to-day. Do you suppose | with ‘*What will you have, sir?” To the utter 
that a few battles have changed his opinions? | confusion of the waiter, he leisurely remarked : 
Do you suppose he has altered his thoughts be- | «You may fetch me a new set of teeth, in gutta- 
cause of Gettysburg or Appomattox? Thecon-| percha; an improved sewing-machine, with 
test between the dictum of Louis the Grand— patent lock-stitch; a box of Brandreth’s pills; 
“I am the state”’—and the idea of citizenship | and a pair of number seven French calt-skin 


began in France in 1789. It is not yet over. | boots.” Ina moment the waiter replied; “We |, 


Is the contest between the Northof Sam Adams| do not furnish those articles.” ‘*Then what 
and the South of Calhoun and Wade Hampton | have you got them on the bill of fare for?” re- 
to be settled ina day? Suppose the contest had | torted the customer. 

been otherwise. Suppose, instead of Appo- Sea eee 
mattox, that Lee had been victorious at Antie- A Sone.—(By Anna C. Brackett. )— 
tam, having driven back the Union troops to re) ee I fai 
their own soil, and that the boys in blue had been oe da » — o< 
sent on parole to their homes, do you think that Resear taget dang ‘lai . 
Massachusetts would give up her ideas and ac- Till over prairie, se plain, 
knowledge that slavery was right? No! not if esse sgt et ee nberon 
the Old Bay State were sunk in the sea. The O westward-dropping stars, ye go 
Pine-Tree flag of freedom for all men would Unfettered. Ye can see 

wave to the last. [Applause.] Now, South| Of all the world can give below 


thing as a drop of tincture of iodine, spread out 
on a glass slide in such a manner as to transmit 
light, and observed for the whole period during 
which the process of drying is in progress. A 
polariscope and a small spectroscope add mate- 
rially to the interest - — a 7 

ld on to| would be feasible, indeed, as an experiment, to 
oo freeze a drop of water artificially on a glass 
slide, under a considerable power, and thus de- 
scribe Mr. Power's observed movements in de- 


action. I take pleasure in praising his fearless- | ojoetad by the people. The attempt to make office | tail. 


Tue Ratnsow's Secret.—(By Isa Craig. )— 
The sky is dark with sullen clouds ; 
The fields are sad with rain; 
When breaks 4 light behind the hills 
And shines upon the plain; 
And eyes that seldom look above 
Are lifted up on high 
With hope’s old heart beats to behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 


A relic of less doubting days— 
In childhood we were told 

That where the rainbow touched the earth 
There lay a key of gold; 

And if one reached the radiant spot, 
To him it should be given 

To find the key which would unlock 
The very gate of heaven. 

Heaven touehes earth on every side, 
We say—and this to see! 

Where’er we stand the rainbow rests, 
And we have found the key. 


A New York Preacuer.—Rev. Octavius B. 
Frothingham, who has become almost too radi- 
cal to be counted as a Unitarian, has a society, 
but no church. He does not want one, and it 
was at his instigation that the church which he 
formerly had in Fortieth street was sold. He 
now preaches, or lectures, in the new Masonic 
building, Twenty-third street and Sixth ave- 
nue, paying a stated price for the hall he occu- 
pies every Sunday. Like so many New York 
clergymen, he is from Massachusetts (of its 
best blood), and a graduate of Harvard. His 
mother was a sister of the wives of Edward Ev- 
erett and Charles Francis Adams. Recently his 
congregation—if it may be so called—has in- 
creased, though it is not large. He has from 
eight hundred to one thousand hearers, who 
pay so much a year for their seats, and are reg- 
ular in their attendance. They are generally 
very thoughtful, and embrace few fashionable 
people. Among them are a number of journal- 
ists, literateurs and artists. George Ripley, 
Oliver Johnson, Edwin L. Youmans, Bayard 
Taylor, Richard Henry Stoddard, Kate Field, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Kate Hillard, David G. 
Croly and his wife, ‘Jennie June,” Frank P. 
Church, Helen Hunt, Richard Grant White, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Joaquin Miller, Winslow 
Homer, Jarvis McEntee, Worthington Whit- 
tridge, Frank B. Carpenter, William Winter, 


and others of the pen and pencil guild, do all 


their church-going there. Frothingham is vir- 


tually a rationalist; his prayers are merely in- 


vocations to the mysterious infinite. He be- 
lieves in reason and science, not in theology nor 
dogma. His system, if he has any, is what 
Hegel’s has been called—philosophy applied to 
religion. His discourses are mentally arranged, 
but not committed to memory or paper. They 
are lucid, able, exceedingly intellectual. He is 
obviously a thinker, and he does not hesitate to 
aver his thoughts or to give his deductions 
boldly. His admirers are loud in his praise; 
going so far as to declare that he is the only 
real thinker in clerical Manhattan. His salary 
is but $3500, which is as much as his society 
can conveniently pay. His circumstances are 
independent, and he has the reputation of a 
liberal, though entirely unostentatious, giver to 
all kinds of worthy objects. He lives comfort- 
ably, but plainly, and has many sterling friends. 
In person, he is of medium stature, slight, 
supple, graceful; he has blue eyes, dark hair 
tinged with gray, a large nose, strong chin, and 
closely-shaven face, a grave though pleasant 
manner, and counts his years at fifty-one.—Cor. 
St. Louts Globe. 


GLeantncs.— Wealth is a weak anchor, and 


glory cannot support a man; this is the law of 


God that virtue only is firm and cannot be sha- 
ken by a tempest.— Pythagoras. 

Were | but free from sin, and the worid around 
me free of it, I would crave no better state and 
no finer heaven than that into which I was born. 
— W. H. H. Murray. 

The glory of true womanhood consists in be- 
ing herself, not in striving to be something else. 
Her glorv lies in her sphere, and God has given 
her a sphere universal.— F. W. Robertson. 
Small service is true service while it lasts; 

We should impart our courage, and not our 
despair; our health and ease, and not our dis- 
ease, and take care that this does uot spread by 
contagion. 

Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or crushed; for pros- 


perity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue. 


Of friends, however humble, scorn not one, 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 


— Wordsworth. 


That man may be called impertinent who con- 


siders not the circumstances of time, or en- 
grosses the conversation, or makes himself the 
subject of his discourse, or pays no regard to 
the company he is in.— Tull. 


Believest thou? then thou wilt speak boldly. 


Speakest thou boldly? then thou must suffer. 
Sufferest thou? then thou shalt pe comforted— 
for faith, the confessioa thereof, and the cross, 
follow one upon another.—Luther. 


Carolina is just as determined, just as sincere,| © The dearest thing to me. Patriots spring up like mushrooms. I could 
as Massachusetts. ‘The blood of the martyrs O westward-hurrying stars, bear true raise fifty of them in four-and-twenty hours. I 
is the seed of the church”—the seed of mistaken The messages that [ give: have raised many of them in one night. It is 
churches as well as of the true church. The O tell her what I tell to you— but refusing to gratify an unreasonable or inso- 
— of the saying is simply that suffering For her alone I live. - — - a a gee Walpole. 
or a cause strengthens attachment toit. Now - ‘ PONG h aith is, that there is a far greater amount 
the somennen ane not disband and go, one to wer ee eer of sreuidien given to guide each n:an by the 
the farm, another to the factory, another to the Tell her the thought of hexis home; principles laid down in the Bible, by conscience, 


bank, as at the North. The Southern white 
man was never trained to any work. He was 


fit only to be a ‘‘gentleman,” who owns his lands aan : 
and does no work. You blame the negro be- Somes son swe Tien. —-Ceareenernieg Anes, 


Bring answer—What says she? 


and by providence, than most men are aware of. 
It is not the light which is defective, it is an eye 


o see it.—Norman Macleod. 
God forbid that the search after truth should 


cause he does nothing! Think of what sort of an | *® W#8 formerly the custom, it might truly be | be discouraged for fear of its consequences! 
. example he had to aspire to, and what his ideal | 884 that the world, after passing through its |The consequences of truth may be subversive 
of agentleman has been! The South is expert | *8°° of gold, silver, iron, ete., had at last ar- | of systems of superstition, but they never can 
in only one thing—politics. Experienced, keen, | i¥ed at the age of sham and brass. Sham | be injurious to the rights or well-founded expec- 
adroit, the Southerner is able to cheat the North | Wealth, sham learning, sham building, sham pa- | tations of the human race.—Btshop Watson. 


to-day. On this fact the Southerner has staked | ‘Tits, and, neither last nor least, sham honor, 
all his hopes of regaining power. 














In the fall and sack of great cities an historian 


by the aid of brass, hold higher place in the| js condemned to repeat the tale of uniform ca- 


Some of the Republican party have seen this; world than they were wont in the past to do— lamity; the same effects must be produced by 
other men and journals, like the Springfield Re- | t8®, it is to be hoped, they will be able in the | the same passions, and when those passions may 
publican, do not see this. Take Charles Fran-| fture to hold; for there are many indications | be indulged without control, equally, alas! is 
cis Adams—a man who has not known for ten | JU8* 4t present that the world is beginning to tire | the difference between civilized and savage man. 


years whether he was a Democrat ora Repub- : ; : 
lican. He belongs in this latter class of men. | Te@dy to spew it forth. The result is, already, | 
[Applause.] That is right! Iam glad you ap-|® not inconsiderable toppling-over of these sham 

plaud him. He is a good lawyer, a dignified : . 
and high-toned diplomatist, who made the Eng- | Come even more considerable, as the only safe | p 
lish Lord Cockburn feel that he was his peer. means by which it may afterwards become less, | p 


d 


of all this make-believe; that it is well-nigh | — @jspon. 


Perfect wisdom hath four parts, namely, wis- 
om, the principle of doing things aright; jus- 


mightinesses, which, it is to be hoped, may be- | tice, the principle of doing things equally in 


ublic and private; fortitude, the principle of 
ot flying danger but meeting it; and tempe- 


I have no word but of thanks for his services at | #4 ultimately cease altogether. And in this| prance, the principle of subduing desires and 
Geneva or at the Court of St. James. I wish | T®SPect, at least, we owe a ceep debt of grati- | living moderately.— Plato. 


he had stayed there! If next January I should | ‘de to the *thard times,” which, like [thuriel’s | 
be caught in a terrible snow-storm down the | *Peat; reveals the hollow emptiness of many a/ 


Star Guosts.—Those who are familiar with 


harbor, aad the pilot should run the veseel on a gilded sham which prosperous times could never the use of optical instruments will not be aston- 
rock, he might bring me a certificate of mem- have uncovered. For, disguise it as we will, | ished to Jearn that one of the indirect results of 
bership in a temperance society acd in the Or- the real evil is in the sham covered up and not | the recent transit of Venus has been the revival 


thodox church ; but I should say to him: “That's | 19 its revelation, as many are tempted to think, | 5 
all very well, but I want a man who knows the | %20 through the latter event, learn the extent la 





f the old question whether that planet reallv has 
moon, or whether the something occasionally 


differenee between a rock and water.” [Ap- of the losa which they had long since, perhaps, | observed near that planet is simply a star-ghost 


ER 


plause.} I want a leader who can see through | suffered. There is a sort of flippant saying in | of the type so familiar to telescopic adepte— 


the storm. I do not care for his record, just | 


The bugle sounds, calling to the new battle. 
It is the same power but a new front. Certain 
men don't see this; certain other men do. The 
resul is sure as fate. These blind men must 
go aside like Winthrop and Webster and Cal- 
boun in the days before; and the sound ek- 
ment, the Blaines and the Mortons, close up 
shoulder to shoulder, in the fight. The com- 
mon-sense of the people recognizes the issue ! 

I mean no disrespect to any Democrat when 
I say that there has been no calculation of Til- 
den’s success except that which begins with a 
solid South. This is the corner-stone. On the 
other hand, no calculation of Hayes's election 
was ever made except on a disintegrated South, 
which insures that healthy individuality of 
States for which statesmen have longed. But 
if Tilden wins, a solid South must cohere, ‘‘a 
nation within a nation"—the danger which 
Adame long ago foresaw. The “solid South” 
is simply the slave power, dragged by Demo- 
cratic success over the chasm of the war. Til- 
den’s election insures this South power.§ Hayes’ 
election breaks it up. 





the world that it is safer to trust a knave than a) that is 
now. I do not even care for his integrity ; j | fool, but the basis of it is an assumption that 
want a pilot. And to-day the only question is: | all honest men are fools, and that all knaves , 
Where shall we find a pilot? We want not | #7 Wise men; and such an assumption facts | ing resembling a moon was observed, but the sentially from the expenses of four years at 
honest men simply, but honest men with eyes. | Vill not bear out. 
To illustrate, Adams of Quincy and Boutwell | known in the world as yet, and never will be 
of Groton are both honest. But the latter has | 8° !ong as the world is worth anything; while. 
eyes, while the former cannot see. Again the knavery is proved by the experience of mankind 
curtain parts as in the old anti-slavery days. po oon of the worst species of folly.— Trust | 

My und. 


At Her Feet.— 
Take me, darling, as I am, 


With all my faults, nor few, nor small— 
Though thy sweet eyes should chide and chide, 


I wou!d not see’ my sins to hide. 
Ou, darling, take me as I am! 
And trust me all in all. 
Take me, darling, as I am! 
A suppliant at thy feet I fall. 


What words have I wherein to tell 
How much I love thee, dear—how well ? 


Oh, take me, darling, as I am, 
And trust me all in all. 


Darling, take me as I am— 


For life, for death, whate’er befall, 
Place thou thy loving hand in mine, 


And let me take it as a sign— 
That thou dost take me as I am— 
Dost trust me all in all 


which came the dissertation. If he advanced 
his eye a little more toward the eye-piece the 
illusion vanished, and if he withdrew it slowly 
the same result quickly followed. When the 
planet was in the middle of the field the ghost 
was near the edge, and followed the eye when 
the latter was moved up or down, or in a circu- 
lar manner, usually vanishing very near the 
planet. A full series of experiments satisfied 
the prelate that this image was formed by rays 
reflected from the convexity of the corner of the 
eye against the concave lens of the eye-glass. 
The Abbot subsequently found that he could al- 
ways produce these ghosts for himself or others, 
by using a power of from 50 to 80 (less made 
the image so minute as to resemble a star), 
placing the eye at a given distance from the eye- 
glass and moving his head cautio isly backward 
and forward. 

What Schorr has done has been to collate all 
the observations as to the supposed Venus-moon, 
and test the question whether they are explain- 
able on Hell’s hypothesis, which, he concludes, 
is not the case. He further concludes, how- 
ever, that the supposed moon of Venus must be 
an illusion of some sort, although, perhaps, not 
an instrumental deception, and thus turns the 
attention of experimentalists to possible new 
problems, the resolution of which may result in 
exposing other sources of uncertainty in tele- 
scopic observations and in enabling astronomers 
to avoid them.—Phrenological Journal. 





Tue Userutness oF AGED Preacuers.—A 
great deal hae been said and written lately upon 
what is called the dead line of the clergy, and 
fifty years seemed to be recognized in the news- 
papers as the age which public opinion marked 
out generally for putting preachers upon the re- 
tired or the retiring het. However little rea- 
sonable in itself, or little justified by the expe- 
rience of the ablest men, this idea was declared 
by many aggrieved sufferers to prevail in par- 
ishes, and to be especially favored by the young 
people. It is probably true that a certain tingle 
of the blood and rush of animal spirits, and 
perhaps a certain flash of fancy, tend to abate 
after a man’s semi-centennial year; but he ought 
to gain in substantial judgment, solid learning, 
mature experience and loving sympathy; and 
the most effective men in the pulpit now are 
those who have passed that dead line, and who 
insist upon being still very much alive. Wheth- 
er it is wise to keep such men constantly under 
the yoke of professional labor until they break 
down, and whether they are not entitled to some 
relief from the old routine and to some inspir- 
iting change of work, is among the questions 
that the new time must settle in its own way in 
view of its own peculiar conditions. 

Our New York churches are often wise in this 
matter, and all parties gain when such men as 
Drs. Adams and Prentiss are transferred to the- 
ological chairs, and younger men take charge 
of their pulpits with manifest gain of hearers 
and life. It is evident that the loss of a certain 
force or fire of speech does not imply the de- 
cline of the mind, but rather the ripening of 
its best powers, and the call for new and pre- 
cious fields of usefulness. I remember hearing 
that shrewd observer of men, and especially of 
ministers, the late James Harper, once say that 
he is a wise man who quits the pulpit, as a pro- 
fession, at fifty-five years, and takes to some 
other and congenial sphere of service, such as 
the editor's vocation, a task which may seem to 
many of us more exacting than the preacher's 
labors. How this matter will be settled I do 
not propose to decide; but I am content with 
this passing hint upon a most important subject 
as I write these friendly words in sight of woods 
that have mostly dropped their leaves, and of 
pastures that are wrapping their fading green 
about them for the long winter's sleep. 

Yet there is good cheer in this autumn land- 
scape for us who are still at work after sixty 
years of summers and winters. These bare 
trees have sap at the root and strength in the 
arms, and mean to fight it through with wind 
and snow till spring returns. These ever- 
greens, moreover, do not even change leaf or 
color under the biting frosts, and they hold up 
the banner of perpetual youth in a very brave 
and inspiriting way. It is charming to see these 
fragrant verbenas keep their bloom as well as 
their sweetness this cold morning, whilst that 
bed of pansies, in shining purple and gold, sets 
before those stately chrysanthemums that are 
opening their rich flowers into the chilled air 
their edifying lesson of the grace of lowliness 
and the majesty of trust. Perhaps this half- 
acre of fresh lawn befure my study-window is 
still more cheering to persons of a certain age, 
since this new growth dates from the middle of 
sober September, when after being thoroughly 
dug over with the spade, and manured from 
bonedust and stable, it was planted with grass 
and oats (the latter for protection of the voung 
grass over winter), and now it has all the bright 
green of June with charming promise of being 
up bright and early in April to lead on the joy 
of springtime. So let us not give way to the 
dumps, as we feel the autumn coming, but enter 
ever into life while we live.—Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Osgood, én Christian Register. 


EXPENSES AT HARVARD AND YALE.—The di- 
vision of colleges into city colleges and country 
is more marked in regard to the expenses of 
their students than in regard to the character of 
the instruction they give. The instruction of a 
Harvard professor of Greek may not differ es- 
sentially from that given by an Amherst pro- 
fessor; but the expenses of a Harvard student 
are double or triple those of an Amherst stu- 
dent. The extremes of the total annual expen- 
ees of students at Harvard, which may be con- 
sidered the representative of city colleges—like 
Yale, and the colleges in the city of New York 
—are about $450 and $4000. But the poor, 
economical student, who stints himself to $450, 
lives in res angusta domi and eats the cheapest 
food; and the rich student, apending $4000, 
lives as luxuriously as the wealthiest New York 
or Boston families. But these amounts are ex- 
tremes; more poor students spend $550 or $600 
than 450; the expenses of the majority of wealthy 
students do not exceed $2500, and there are 
only half-a-dozen among the whole eight hun- 
dred who succeed in consuming $4000. The 
poor student pays for tuition $150, as does the 
rich; for room-rent, with chum, $22; for board 
at the Memorial Hall Club, in which are many 
of the rich, as well as all of the poor students, 
$190 ($5 for thirty-eight weeks). The cost of his 
coal an: gas is about $30, and of his text-books, 
not less than $20. These five items amount to 
$412, without including either clothes, washing, 
or travelling expenses. He provides furniture 
for his room, which (a chum bearing half the 
expense) costs about $50; but a room furnished 
at the beginning of the Freshman year requires 
no special refurnishing afterward. The total 
annual expenses, therefore, of a Harvard stu- 
dent, of the most rigorous economy, cannot be 
less than $450, and probably will amount to 
$500. 

The expenses of a wealthy Harvard student 
may be thus estimated: For tuition, $150; for 
room-rent, which is $160 bigher than at any 
other college, $300 — but a room renting for 
this sum is one of the best of college rooms in 
America; for board, at $8 a week, $304; for 
attending theaters, concerts, suppers, $500—the 
largest item in the expenses of many a Harvard 
man; for society fees and subscriptions, 3400 
(the initiation fee to one club, the Porcellian, is 
$500); for private servant—a luxury which 
about half the students enjoy—$50; for horses, 
$150; for coal and gas, $75; and for books, 
$100. This total amount of $2000 includes, 
however, the cost of neither clothes, washing, 
travelling expenses, nor furniture. The cost of 
furnishing a college room elegantiy is not less 
than $500, and may amount to $1000. The an- 
nual expenses, therefore, of the average wealthy 
student at Harvard amount to $2500. A few 
wealthy students spend more, many less; the 
limit on the one side being $3500 or $4000, and 
on the other $1000 or $1500. 
What is true of expenses at Harvard applies | 
mutatis mutanda, 7\\d without the mutanda| 
being considerable, 1. Yale and other large city 
colleges. Most ne~<...y expenses, however, 
are less at Yale thanat Harvard. The extremes | 
of room-rent are $2? and $140, and tuition is 
$140. The poor stu lent can, therefore, pass a 
year at Yale for from $50 to $100 less than at 
Harvard To the wealthy student, moreover, 
New Haven does not present as favorable op- 
portunities for spending money in attending 
places of amusement as Boston; but the socie- 
ties at Yale are more expensive than the Har- 
vard societies. To the wealthy student, there- 


engraves on every human countenance. It is 
the Englishman’s way of moving the various 
parts of his body, and not the parts themselves, 
which proclaims him. 

If this be admitted, our next step is to inquire 
into the spiritual qualities whereof both body 
and gesture are but the expression. The path 
is beset with intricacies enough to disconcert 
the most thoughtful student; and possibly the 
end in view might not recompense him for the 
pains he has been at to work up toit. It is easy 
to talk about pluck, common-sense, fair-play, 
steadiness, and a lot of other virtues supposed 
to be proper to Englishmen; or to refer signifi- 
cantly to St. George and the Dragon, the Brit- 
ish Lion, and Britannia, Queen of the Ocean. 
But these are the misconceptions and absurdi- 
ties of a bygone age, and will do nothing to sim- 
plify a serious analysis. The English enjoy the 
monopoly of no one of the fine qualities above 
mentioned, and of several of them they own less 
than most people. Let us be a little more ex- 
plicit here, remembering to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb, and to advance no judgment 
which an honest Briton in his calmer moments 
would not feel secretly inclined to support. 
The Englishman, then, is susceptible of high 
social polish and excellent intellectual refine- 
ment; yet it is impossible to characterize his 
fundamental mental quality as anything but 
heavy and stupid; and his nature, in its unre- 
straint, as other than a cold and brutal one. 
We may have to cut deep before reaching the 
bottom of the superstructure, and the super- 
structure is in itself creditable; and, doubtless, 
many a fair minaret has foundations as unlove- 
ly; still, if the truth is to be told about the 
foundations, this is it. But, if the Englishman 
is stupid and brutal, he has the courage which 
goes with stupidity and brutality; a grim, un- 
r ing, t i holding-on in the face of 
danger; or, in its active phase, an insolent, 
burly, fearless kind of impertinence which it is 
generally easier to resent than to quell. Mani- 
festly, this 1s a species of courage practically 
very serviceable; but it is dogged and selfish; 
it has not fire, nobility and generosity; it is not 
the courage of a fine organization; it will never 
be exercised self-sacrificingly in behalf of the 
weak, the down-trodden and the poor. Some 
Englishmen just at this moment profess to be 
much grieved and astonished because England 
does not think it worth while to put anend to 
the Bulgarian atrocities. But it can scarcely 
happen that an outsider should be surprised at 
the circumstance. England is at least as un- 
likely to risk aught in suppressing such pro- 
ceedings as to be guilty of committing like 
deeds herself. It might puzzle an historian to 





disinterested championship; and he were a bold 
prophet who should risk his reputation by 
prophesying the occurrence of the phenomenon. 
—Julian Hawthorne, in Appletons’ Journal. 


GrorGe WHITEFIELD, THE Famous PREACH- 
ER.—This man, who now saunters up to join 
the assembly, is of a very different type from 
the gentlemen of the court. His brow is knit; 


as if he wished not to forget it; something very 
like a proof-sheet is peeping out of his pocket. 


with wonder, as though they were surprised to 
see him here. David Hume has, in truth, not 
much time to spare from his history, but he can- 
not deny hitaself such an intellectual treat as lis- 
tening to Whitefield. In and out among the well- 


artisan, with his wife and children, who have 
come out here chiefly for the sake of the fresh, 
sweet country air; there are the city clerk and 
his sweetheart doing a little flirting to while 
away the time; there is the poor needle-wo- 
man, whose pale face has such a wistful look 
that we fancy her heart must be beginning dimly 


the great preacher's words it might possibly 
bring into her life even more warmth and col- 
oring than there is in the dresses she stitches 


voices which has been running through the vast 
assembly is hushed. The duchesses and count- 
esses incline their heads a quarter of an inch 
forward; the fans of the actresses cease to flut- 
ter; the mass ot the people make a little rush 
all in the same direction. Every eye is fixed 
on a man who is ascending slowly a green bank 
near at hand. At first sight there is nothing 
very remarkable in his appearance. His figure 
is tall and spare, his dress homely; when he 
turns towards the audience we see that he 
squints, and he has no especial beauty of fea- 
ture. But the moment he begins to speak his 
face is forgotten in his voice. How does it 
thrill with holy passion as he tells of his dear 
Lord! how doves it ring with stern indignation 
against sin, and yet how does it melt with ten- 
derness over the sinner! It is so clear that it 
is heard at the further end of the wide assem- 
bly; and yet so sweet that music is the only 
word that can give an idea of its tones. His 
face, too, and his figure have changed since we 
last looked at him. Meaning has come into 
every movement of his hand; each feature an- 
swers to the theme that is upon his lips, as does 
the lake to the lights and shadows in the sky 
above; his form seems to have grown majestic, 


him who cried against Nineveh. When he 
speaks of heaven we almost believe that he has 
been there; when he tells of the Saviour’s love 
and sufferings it seems to us that he must have 
walked with Peter and John at his side; when 
he tells a story by way of illustration, as he 
often does, the description is so vivid that we 
listen breathlessly, as though we really saw the 
scene he paints with our bodily eyes. For two 
hours the tide of eloquence tows on unceas- 
ingly, and still the listening crowd remains en- 
thralled. Different signs of emotion appear 
among them. The daughters of the people 
stand with clasped hands, looking up at the 
preacher as though he were an angel bringing 
them the good tidings which are the especial 
birthright of the toil-worn and weary; the 
actresses sob and faint; the great ladies actually 
sit upright to listen. The sterner sex, too, are 
affected in their own way. The hard faces of 
the mechanics work with unwonted feeling; the 
brow of Hume grows smooth; even Chester- 
field, who hitherto has stood like a statue of 
one of his own ancestors, so far forgets himself 
when the preacher, in a lively parable, is de- 
scribing a blind beggar on the edge of a preci- 
pice, as to start forward and murmur, ‘‘Oh, save 
him, save him!” No wonder they are thus 
moved, for the preacher himself sets the exam- 
ple. Sometimes his voice trembles so much in 
his intense earnestness that he can hardly go 
on; sometimes he even weeps. At length the 
sermon ends in a grand wave of heaven-aspir- 
ing prayer; then the crowd disperses, some to 
spend the night at a masquerade or at the gam- 
ing- table, some to criticise, some to forget, some 
to keep the good seed silently in their hearts. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


InvotunTARY INDIGESTION. — An ingenious 
Frenchman, whom, in order to guard against 
typographical errors, we may as well call Smith, 
has invented a new method of murder which 
promises to be of great utility to the profession. 
Thoughtful murderers have long been thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with the crude and dangerous im- 
plements which have hitherto been at their com- 
mand. They have tound it impossible to kill a 
man without at the same time furnishing evi- 
dence that a murder has been committed. If, 
for example, the reader were to kill Sergeant 
Bates, or some other person who is in equal 
need of that quieting process, and were to use 
the pistol, the knife, or the bludgeon, a coro- 
ner’s jury would have no difficulty in deciding 
that the victim had been violently done to death; 
and, by a process of reasoning sufficiently. simple 
to be within the power of even a juryman’s 
mind, would draw the conclusion that some one 
had murdered him. When poison is employed, 
the evidence that murder has been committed 
is equally strong. Much as we boast of our 
free institutions, it is notorious that whenever 
a person dies with symptome of poison some 
ruthless and despotic coroner promptly orders 
a post-mortem examination, and employs a sci- 
entific person with a keen scent for poison to 
explore the dead man’s interior in search of 
arsenic or strychnine. Itis a gross error to al- 
lege that dead men tell no tales. The stomach 
of a poisoned man 1s perpetually yelling in the 
mind's ear of the chemist, *‘Here’s your nice, 
pure arsenic!” or strychnine, as the case may 
be; while, as Shakespeare finely observes, the 





and to be like that of the desert preacher, or of 


him. He thereupon conceived the plan which 
he subsequently put in practice. Six plump 
partridges were procured by his orders, nicely 
cooked, and served in his wife’s own room. 
When all was ready, he escorted the doomed 
woman to the table, locked the doors, drew a 
pistol, and informing her that he knew all, re- 
quested her to devour the whole of the six par- 
tridges. In vain did the unhappy woman beg 
for his forgiveness. To her entreaties he sneer- 
ingly replied that he would forgive her when 
she should have finished the partridges, but that 
if she left a single scrap of uneaten bird he 
should be compelled to shoot her. Sadly she 
seized her knife and fork and began her dread- 
ful task. She devoured the six partridges and 
picked their bones to the complete satisfaction 
of her husband, and nine hours later died of 
indigestion. 

Here was a murder thut left nothing to be de- 
desired on the part of the operator. The wo- 
man was dead, but the most malicious coroner 
could only prove that she had indulged too freely 
in the pleasures of the table, and had died by 
the act of her own stomach. ‘There were no 
wounds, “no bruises and no poison to indicate 
that a murder had been conmitted, and Mr. 
Smith would have been absolutely safe against 
suspicion had he jnot, in the artless joy of an 
inventor delighted at the success of his inven- 
tion, written to a complaining friend explaining 
that he had slain his wife with force and arms, 
to wit, with six partridges. 

As soon as the merits of Mr. Smith’s remark- 
able invention become fully known the murder- 
ers will throw away their clumsy old-fashioned 
weapons and equip themselves with the safe 
and effective implements of destruction which 
abound in every well-filled larder. Mr. Smith 
had especial reasons for using partridges, but 
much more efficient and cheaper weapons can 
be obtained. The assassin who arms himself 
with the deadly mince-pie, or the equally fatal 
doughnut, can compel his victim to eat himself 
into eternity in a wonderfully brief space of 
time, and without leaving the slightest trace that 
any crime has been committed. Of course, the 
authorities will, in time, make stringent laws 
against the carrying of concealed pie or dough- 
nuts upon the person, but it would be impossible 
to forbid the sale of those arms, or to abridge 
the constitutional right of the citizen to own 
and bear them. The future is full of promise 
for the designing murderer, and the day is prob- 
ably close at hand when the rifle-clubs of South 
Carolina will be regarded as the representatives 
of a crude and barbaric art, and when a mere 
handful of zealous Southern statesmen, banded 
together in a White Pie and Doughnut Club, will 


find a precedent in her annals for any act of | be able to receive the support of a solid South 


for the Democratic party by strewing that re- 
gion with the colored victims of involuntary in- 
digestion.—N. Y. Times. 


Tue Arctic Mystery.—The British Arctic 
expedition, under the commend of Capt. Nares, 
which sailed less than two years ago, in search 
of the North Pole, has at last been heard from. 
The expedition has penetrated as far as Valentia 


at intervals he murmurs some word to himself | Bay, on the coast of Iceland, where Captain 


Nares has temporarily left his vessel in order 
to undertake a steam-sledge journey toward 


People stare at him, half with curiosity, half London. 


The record of recent Arctic exploration is 
exceedingly monotonous. The expeditions of 
Kane, Hayes, Hall and Nares, successively 
started with well-equipped vessels, ostensibly 
to reach the North Pole. They stopped at Uper- 


dressed many there moves a crowd of people navik, in Greenland, long enough to send word 
who wear neither silk nor velvet. There is the | home that they were in excellent spirits, and 


confident of success, and then proceeded up 
Smith’s Sound, in order to go into winter quar- 
ters in the neighborhood of the eightieth degree 
of latitude. As to how the explorers passed 
their time while in winter quarters, we have, of 
course, only their own testimony, but we all 
know that not one of them ever reached the 


to guess that if she could grasp the meaning of| Pole. On the contrary, the expeditions have 


uniformly returned at unexpected periods, with 
the report that on reaching eighty-two degrees 
of latitude, be the same more or less, they 


for the grand ladies. Suddenly the murmur of | found further progress impossible, and so re- 


turned home to mention the fact. Capt. Nares 
claims to have reached latitude eighty-three deg. 
twenty rin., which is a trifle more latitude than 
any previous explorer has claimed. Still he did 
not approach anywhere near the Pole, and the 
results achieved by the expedition under his 
command are in no respect more satisfactory 
than those achieved by his predecessors. 

It is impossible that this sort of thing should 
go on indefinitely without invoking the suspi- 
cions ot the long-suffering and credulous public. 
The time has come when peuple will insist upon 
knowing what is the attraction which makes 
most officers so anxious to go into winter quar- 
ters in Smith’s Sound. Their pretense of want- 
ing to goto the North Pole is altogether too 
transparent, and their excuses for returning 
home without having achieved their professed 
object are suspiciously contradictory. Kane 
and Hayes asserted that they found an open 
polar sea, which they could not cross because 
they were, unfortunately, unprovided with the 
proper boats. Hall said that instead of an open 
polar sea there was a nice overland road on the 
Pole, over which he promised to travel in 
sledges; but as he died before he was quite 
ready to return home, he avoided the task of 
explaining why his promised sledge-journey was 
not undertaken. As for Captain Nares, he in- 
forms us that he did not go to the Pole because 
in so doing he would have been obliged to cross 
a frozen sea where the ice was only one hundred 
and sixty feet in thickness. What his precise 
weight is we are not told, but even if he weighs 
four hundred pounds the ice was thick enough 
to bear him. The English people may not be 
very familiar with ice, but they cannot help 
knowing that ice one hundred and sixty feet 
thick can be crossed, with reasonable care, by 
even the heaviest naval officer in the service, 
and if Capt. Nares tries to make them believe 
that the only reason why he did not pursue his 
journey was that he was doubtful as to the 
strength of ice of less than one hundred and 
seventy-five feet in thickness, he will meet with 
incredulity, and possibly scorn. When four 
successive expeditions spend a winter in Smith’s 
Sound, and return with the report that they 
could not reach the Pole because there was too 

much ice or too little ice, or because there was 

an open polar sea, or because there was not an 
open polar sea, intelligent people cannot avoid 

the conclusion that there is something in this 

business which is kept from them, and will de- 

mand to know the true reason why explorers are 

so anxious to spend a winter in Smith’s Sound. 

It will be remembered that some years since 


the summit of Mount Washington, in order, as | 
they alleged, to make meteorological observa- 


with them, and the fact that the summit of the 
mountain is inaccessible in winter rendered | 
them secure from the incursions of visitors. 
When it was subsequently found out that these 
same scientific persons passed their time in 
flying kites, under the shallow pretext of ob- 
serving the force of the wind, and in sliding 
down kill for the alleged purpose of ascertain- 
ing the velocity of moving bodies, the public 
perfectly understood the motive which led them 
to Mount Washington. They wanted to amuse 
themselves in ways which would have excited 
the derision of the small boy had he been pres- 
ent; and, therefore, they sought the secluded 
mountain-top, and gave themselves up to the 
wild joys of kite-flying and mumble-the-peg. 
The results of these games were entered under | 
the head of ‘‘Scientific Observations,” in their 
several journals, and are now deposited in the | 
Smithsonian Institute, where they are regarded 
as monuments of scientific learning, but are 


nended by ordinary scientific persons. 
May not this incident throw light upon the 


which never proceed beyond the upper part of | 
Smith’s Sound? They always spend the winter , 
in the same locality; a locality where whaling- | 


where bears, Esquimaux and other Arctic fauna | 
are abundant. [s it a desire for a cool climate, | 
or a love of hunting, or of poker, or a thirst to | 
study the Esquimaux language, that leads men 
to Smith’s Sound? It is all very well for the | 
explorers to compromise the matter with their | 
wives by bringing them vast quantities of valu- | 
able Arctic furs, but the press cannot be bribed 
to silence in any such way. We must have the 
testimony of hardy Esquimaux as to the way 
in which Capt. Nares and his predecessors have 
passed their Arctic winters, and we must ascer- 
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Honest wise men are not 


| planet's path was 8» far from central on that oc- 
| casion that sucha body might readily have passed 
outside of the solar disk. The evidence of the 
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| Father Hell's explanation of the supposed moon, 
| first observed by Cassini in 1672, and again seen 


| by the same eminent astronomer in 1686. The 
_ Abbot Hell's paper on star-ghosts was published 
|in 1766. The observatory at Vienna had two 


| English telescopes at that time, a two-foot Gre- 
}gzorian and a four-and-a-half-foot Newtonian. 
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remaining there until one man shall have won 
all the money of the entire fleet. The explorer 


who goes often to the Arctic seas will ulti- | 
mately be found out, and it is reasonably cer- | 
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knowing the nature of the mysterious attrac- 
tions of a winter in Smith’s Sound.—WN. F. 
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tain from the members of the crew whether | 
there is any truth in the theory that, when an | 
Arctic expedition reaches Smith's Sound, it | 
goes into winter quarters with the intention of | 
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